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Lecture I. 
Objects and Importance of Forensic Mediciue.— 
Arrangement of the Course. 

GentTLemeNn :-—The subject of the course 
of lectures which we are now about to 
commence, is one of great importance to 
the community and to the professors of the 
healing art. It is one more nearly allied to 
the practice of the profession than any other 
mech your studies; it requires a know- 
edge of the whole range of medical educa- 
tion before it can be properly understood ; 
and as it involves circumstances which call 
for such an extent of knowledge, the study 
of it is deferred until] the last year of your 
attendance on medical lectures. It involves, 
besides, a certain extent of acquaintance 
with law, without which many circumstances 
may occur, in the course of judicial en- 
quiries, in which you may be called to give 
information which, from inadvertencies, 
might prove injurious to your professional 
character, and lead to animadversions which 
would be highly unpleasant to your feel- 
ings. In a few words, the knowledge of 
Forensic Medicine requires both an intimate 
acquaintance with the principles of medi- 
cine, and also such a knowledge ef law as 
will make you familiar with the nature of 
those judicial inquiries, with reference to 
which. information may, in the course of 
professional practice, be required from you. 
In court, whatever may be the crime of 
the person arraigned at the bar of justice, 
you should be fully prepared to answer 
every question put to you, in such a manner 
as not only to elicit truth and forward the 
ts of justice, but in such a manner as 

will uphold the respectability of the medical 
profession, and advance your own reputa- 
No. 684. 


tion as a member of it. The object of this 
course of lectures is to point out to you the 
manner in which this is to be accomplished. 

It is not requisite, in this place, to enquire 
whether “ human laws, considered as a rule 
of conduct,” labour under defects. _What- 
ever may be their deficiencies, when they 
are once promulgated, men, willingly or un- 
willingly, must submit to their control. 
“ The law,” says Dr. Paley, “ never speaks 
but to command, nor commands but where 
it can compel.” Laws, if just, are made 
general, without foreseeing or regarding 
whom they may affect; consequently, they 
require to be administered with impartiality, 
which can only occur when the testimony in 
evidence of any imputed crime is so clear 
that its truth cannot be impeached. But, 
even with the valuabie requisite of an oath, 
the grossest injustice might follow legal in- 
vestigations, were the proceedings of courts 
not carried on in public. The auditory, on 
these occasions, happily consists of a pro- 
miscuous concourse of people, of all ranks 
and descriptions, as well those ignorant of 
legal knowledge as those who are capable, 
by their acquirements, of censuring the pro- 
ceedings of the court,if they swerve, in the 
smallest degree, from the direct line of 
exact and even-handed justice. Such, in 
particular, is the great charter of public 
safety in this happy country. 

I mention this, Gentlemen, to show you 
that your evidence, in such cases, becomes 
an object of general criticism: it is deli- 
vered in public, and will be scrutinized with 
severity; and little favour will be shown in 
animadverting upon its defects. Nor is this 
to be regarded as either unjusf or ungene- 
rous, if we reflect upon the nature of judicial 
investigations, and the constitution of courts 
of justice. 

In the of courts of 
independently of precedents, set up 
confirmed Sy adjudications, checks 
of great importance on the open latitude of 
judging, which cannot be safely entrusted to 
any description of men, the great object for 
ensuring exact decisions is, undoubtedly, “ the 
apparent and particular equity of the case 
before them.” Now, this is only to be ac- 
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the innocence of the accused party, elicited 
from the testimony of the witnesses exa- 
mined on both sides of the question ; and if 
this testimony, however honest and disin- 
terested the witnesses, be not founded upon 
accurate acquaintance with the nature of 
the facts to be proved, it cannot be con- 
sidered evidence. The veracity of the wit- 
nesses, independently of an oath, may be 
unimpeachable ; and, yet, from the influence 
of prejudice, from ignorance, or from negli- 
gence, the testimony which he offers may be 
utterly valueless ; or, if it be admitted, from 
ignorance on the part of the court, an inno- 
cent person may be condemned, and suffer 
the penalty of the law. To render this re- 
mark more intelligible, as refers to evidence 
in cases involving medical testimony, I may 
only mention, that the testimony of a physi- 
cian is recorded as having been received, 
which deposed, that “arsenic (arsenious acid) 
will not dissolve in warm water, but that in 
tea, containing milk and sugar, it would be 
suspended so long, that it would kill a per- 
son who had drunk it.” Now, this testi- 
mony, having been admitted, displays equally 
the ignorance of the physician and that 
of the court; and if clearer evidence of the 
criminality of the impeached party had not 
been obtained, the conviction, upon such 
testimony, would have been an act of 
rant injustice. 

n another case, in which the evidence 
was far from being so clear as to authorise 
the conviction, we find the principal medical 
witness, whose evidence was depended up- 
on solely owing to the ignorance of the 
court, employing such expressions as the 
following, in a pamphlet, which he after- 
wards published :—“ Should the white metal- 
lie particles (namely, those of arsenious 
acid) not be discoverable in the stomach,” 
&ec.,—* the corrosiveness of the metallic 
particles.” He recommends—“ a supersa- 
turated saline draught, in actu efferrescentis, 
allowing the alkali to predominate, four 
grains to each dose, with the intention of 
neutralizing any probable remains of the 
white oxyde, by forming an arsenite of potash, 
and relieving the disposition to vomit.” 
Need I say, Gentlemen, that the evidence 
of such a man was valueless? All of you 
know that arsenious acid is not a metal, 
that the metals are not corrosive ; and 1 need 
scarcely inform you, that the arsenite of po- 
tassa is more poisonous than the arsenious 
acid, owing to its more easy admission into 
the system. Such opinions, made public, 
did not escape criticism; the professional 
character of the unfortunate witness de- 
— sank, 

e public have a right to e t more 
from professional men, whom Aen merce 
suppose to be well educated, than from or- 
dinary witnesses. The confidence which is 
reposed in them is one part of a mutual con- 
tract, which medical men, as it were, enter 


into with the public; the principle is the 
same that governs all contracts, and is capa- 
ble of easy application. If confidence be 
bestowed, that which claims it must exist. 
“ Whatever is expected on one side, and 
known to be so expected by the other, is to 
be deemed a part or condition of the con- 
tract.” The medical man, therefore, whose 
testimony displays ignorance, fails in his 
part of the contract; and if many thus fail, 
it is superfluous to say that the profession 
must suffer. It may be said that this re- 
mark applies equally to the examiners as the 
examined; that if a barrister be ignorant of 
the subject upon which he is endeavouring to 
elicit truth, it is not probable that his ques- 
tiéns will obtain answers which are likely 
to forward his object, even from the best 
informed medical witness; and the remark 
is correct. But you should be aware, that 
in all cases involving medical information, 
the barrister is not only previously tutored 
by some medical friend, or, in the language 
of the bar, is crammed, but he, moreover, 
generally endeavours to have a medical 
adviser at his elbew; so that, in fact, the 
medical evidence is drawn forth not by the 
counsel, but by a professional man, who 
will permit no mistakes of the witness to 
pass unnoticed. It is upon these grounds, 
upon the necessity of knowledge both on the 
part of the court and of the witnesses, in con- 
ducting legal investigations, involying medi- 
cal information, that the branch of instruc- 
tion upon which we are now about to enter, 
namely, Medical Jurisprudence, is founded. 

in every legal inquiry, certain rules of 
evidence are necessary to be observed. 
These will be explained to you in due course ; 
at present I shall confine myself to a few 
general remarks. I have already mentioned 
the necessity of a medical witness possess- 
ing that degree of knowledge for which the 
public gives him credit; but it is not enough 
that he have a general acquaintance with 
his profession; he ought to be able to apply 
the information which he possesses, to the 
investigation of certain objects, with a de- 
gree of precision and accuracy which the 
ordinary duties of his practice do not de- 
mand ; and it cannot be denied, that owing 
to neglect in this part of his education, the 
medical practitioner too often has not only 
made a sorry figure in courts of justice, as 
far as regards his own acquirements, but 
has tended to iower greatly the general cha- 
racter of the profession in the estimation of 
the public. Although ordinary witnesses 
are required to speak to facts only, yet, in 
matters demanding medical testimony, opi- 
nions delivered upon oath are received as 
evidence ; and surely it is unnecessary to 
contend that these opinions should not be 
founded upon a partial or an imperfect view 
of the subject. 

An opinion may be the offspring of sincere 


belief on the part of the witness ; but unless 
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this belief arise from the capacity and power 
of judging correctly, and proceed from a 
sound and indubitable knowledge of the 
subject, as much injury may arise to the 
interests of the party involved in the in- 
quiry, and, consequently, to the cause of 
justice, as if the opinion delivered were of 
a description which would admit of being 
challenged. What must that man’s feelings 
be who can, unconcernedly, enter the wit- 
ness’ box to submit to examination, and 
cross-examination, on a subject of which 
he is conscious of possessing little or no 
knowledge; and, in the face of a crowded 
court, to be tortured by the perplexing 
questions of an acute and penetrating bar- 
rister, who is likely to discover his de- 
ficiencies, and not only to convert his igno- 
rance to the advantage of the culprit, but 
to expose and hold him up personally to the 
ridicule and contempt of the public? No 
professional man ought ever to risk expos- 
ing himself to the chance of such an exhi- 
bition. But more serious consequences may 
arise from the unfitness of a medical prac- 
titioner to discharge properly the duty of a 
witness in a trial involving medical evi- 
dence: his testimony, although founded in 
ignorance, yet may influence the issue, and 
may either let loose a depraved or felonious 
character upon society, or, what is worse, 
may place in jeopardy the life and reputa- 
tion of an innocent and respectable indivi- 
dual. Even if the witness escape the scorn 
of public censure, what must be the poig- 
nancy of mortification in the silent condem- 
nation of his own conscience, should he 
ever afterwards become sensible of his igno- 
rance? 

In delivering your evidence, you are 
legally protected from answering any ques- 
tions that would tend either to sui/y your 
honour, or to criminate yourselves. Upon 
both of these points I shall have ample 
opportunity-of affording you all the informa- 
tion necessary for your guidance, as we 
proceed. 

You will perceive by the syliabus which 
has been put into your hands, that the 
doctrine of evidence will be fully discuss- 
ed,and the practice of the different courts, 
before which you may be summoned to 
appear, pointed out. But, Gentlemen, the 
remarks that I shall lay before you respect- 
ing the law of evidence, however important 
in themselves, can only be regarded as pre- 
paratory to the proper business of the 
course, which you will perceive I have 
divided into two heads,—the first involving 
questions demanding medical testimony in 
legal inquiries connected with our social 
relationships, and the constitution of society ; 
the second, questions demanding medical 
testimony in legal enquiries connected with 
personal safety and life. In treating a 
subject of such extensive range, I shall 


as possible ; to elaborate such parts only as 
demand minute investigation; where any 
diversity of opinion exists on particular 
points, to remove the lumber of hypothesis ; 
and, in freeing every question from adven- 
titious matter, to place it before you in the 
clearest and the most unobstructed point of 
view. 

To afford to you some idea of the nature 
of the subject, and to demonstrate to you 
the great responsibility of the medical prac- 
titioner, whenever he is called upon to ap- 
ply his professional knowledge in aid of the 
laws, I will select one or two specimens from 
each of the heads of arrangement to which I 
have referred, I take this method of pro- 
ceeding, not only to open to you, Gentlemen, 
the method of treating the subjects of our 
inquiries, but to convince you how much 
attention will be required on your parts to 
insure to you an ample harvest of useful 
instruction and practical information. 

The first head of our enquiries includes 
many considerations relating to insani 
Under the visitation of this awful calamity, 
individuals commit many acts which render 
itnecessary that they should be placed under 
restraint, separated from friends and society, 
and have their property vested in trust. 
But before these coercive measures can be 
permitted, before an individual can be 
deprived of his liberty and confined in a 
lunatic asylum, before an unfortunate being 
arraigned at the tribunal of justice to 
answer for an act of violence committed in 
a state of insanity, can be convicted, to 
prevent crime from sheltering itself under 
the plea of insanity, to guard the property, 
and to protect, in every respect, the interests, 
both of the insane and of society, the law 
has justly decided, that clear and unequivocal 
insanity must be established by medical 
evidence. 

Did madness always appear in that state 
“of sweeping tyranny,” to borrow the for- 
cible language of a distinguished writer on 
this disease, “ which scorns the demarcation 
that limits the sober mind,” there would be 
little difficulty in deciding, at once, on the 
condition of the person’s intellect. But 
when we consider the various shades which 
this disease, of Protean character, as- 
sumes, the imperceptible step with which 
it often steals on, and the unforeseen man- 
ner of its first obvious development, the im- 
portant and responsible duty which the 
medical practitioner has to perform in as~ 
certaining its existence, and, by his depo- 
sition, authorizing the measures neces: 

to be adopted in such a case, becomes at 
once evident. The character, the personal 
liberty, the life even of a human being hangs 
upon his opinion. The man who can under- 
take such a decision upon a slight acquaint- 
ance with the subject, who can presume to 
give an opinion which requires to be founded 
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and truth, without possessing these quali- 
fications, must have feelings, and enter- 
tain notions of rectitude, which, I trust, 
none of you, Gentlemen, will ever entertain 
or cherish. 

In every case where your evidence is re- 
quired in legal investigations, you must 
bear in mind that you will be exposed to be 
thrown off your guard by the subtleties of 
cross-examination, that the opinion you are 
to advance must be positive, and, therefore, 
will not be admitted as evidence unless the 
proofs are unequivocal. By the practitioner 
who has a competent knowledge of his pro- 
fession, and has directed his attention to such 
minute points as are likely to be brought 
forward, and sifted with that severity of in- 
vestigation which is properly demanded in 
courts of justice, the lash of the practiced 
lawyer, whose daty to his client obliges him, 
too frequently, to endeavour to perplex and 
humble the irritable feelings of the medi- 
cal witness, may be justly disregarded. 
Armed with knowledge, and confirmed in 
the opinions founded upon it by professional 
experience, the practitioner may approach 
the tribunal of justice, clothed in all its 
severity, with the full conviction of the power 
and strength of his acquisitions ; and what 
is of greater importance, with undoubted 
advantage to the cause of truth. But to the 
young, and the inexperienced, such a situ- 
ation is one of danger and severe trial. On 
the appearance which he makes, his future 
prospects in life may depend; he may at 
once be consigned to degradation and ob- 
livion, or be elevated to an enviable station 
in the opinions of his fellow-men. A prac- 
titioner may be well acquainted with the 
general symptoms of insanity, for instance, 
but may not have had his attention directed 
to the variety of collateral circumstances 
which are necessary to be closely investi- 
gated, in order to impress and satisfy a 
judge and a jury, beforea decision on the 
case at issue can be safely pronounced. His 
knowledge should be extensive, and be at his 
command, that, like a torch, it may throw 
such a light upon his path, in the obscurity 
of the labyrinths in which the question may be 
involved, as shall enable him at once to lead 
the court to a correct decision; not over- 
shadowed by the clouds and mists of 
hypothesis, but standing forth in the im- 
posing and bold relief of unveiled truth. In 
order to illustrate this point, let us descend 
a little into details. 

A person is stated to be insane,and a com- 
mission of lunacy is issued to ascertain the 
fact. The points to be proved are the ac- 
tual condition of the mind of the person, 
whether the sy:nptoms are of such a nature 
as to require his confinement, or to permit 
him with propriety to retain his liberty and 

y his property ; and whether the degree 
disease is such as affords a probable 
chance of recovery, or, in case of convales- 


cence, whether the cure is likely to be per- 
manent. Now, in such an enquiry, two de- 
scriptions of well-educated men are enga 

the lawyer and the medical practitioner. 
The lawyer is little solicitous respecting the 
physiological distinctions of deranged in- 
tellect, or the causes producing it. He is 
merely anxious to determine how far the ex- 
isting state of mind of his client disqualifies 
him from conducting himself as a respon- 
sible agent, or rightly managing his affairs. 
The medical man is called upon to afford the 
proofs, to demonstrate satisfactorily the con- 
dition of intellect which can authorize a de- 
cision of incapacity. In the lawyer, that 
kind of knowledge is required which will 
direct him to put such questions as shall 
draw out the information of the medical wit- 
ness ; and, also, to conduct the examination 
of the lunatic himself in such a manner as 
shall disclose clearly to the jury the subjects 
of his delusion, and satisfy them respecting 
the actual condition of his mind. I must 
make you aware that these remarks do not 
refer to that indefinable term, “ unsound 
mind,” which cannot correctly be meant to 
imply, in the legal sense of the present day, 
either lunacy, idiotcy, imbecility, or incom- 
petency to manage affairs, but to that ac- 
tually morbid condition of the intellect which 
renders a man equally incapable of manag- 
ing his affairs and of regulating his conduct, 
—in one word, real insanity. Can such an 
investigation be conducted by a barrister 
wholly ignorant of the nature of insanity, 
beyond the legal authorities which he con- 
sults? Is such an advocate competent to 
address a jury made up of individuals who 
have derived their ideas of insanity from the 
vague foundation of popular opinion respect- 
ing this disease?’ The reply may be antici- 
pated,—Certainly not. Hence the import- 
ance of the study of medical jurisprudence 
to the lawyer, as far as the conducting in- 
vestigations respecting insanity forms a part 
of his professional duties. But the duty of 
the medical practitioner demands a still 
closer acquaintance with everything that can 
bear upon the question, not only as to the 
existing state of mind—fora person of insane 
mind may have as yet displayed ro striking 
proof of incompeteucy to conduct himself, or 
to manage his affairs—but as regards that 
state of it which enables the physician to 
predict that the future conduct of the indi- 
vidual will be so influenced by his state of 
mind, as to authorize him to declare that he 
is unfit to be trusted either with his own 
conduct, or with the management of his af- 
fairs. Fatal, lamentably fatal, have been 
the consequences of leaving individuals at 
full liberty, until some very obvious and 
striking act has undeniably demonstrated 
the existence of insanity. Some of the bright- 
est ornaments of science, of the prou 

boasts of our country—some of the bestand 
most enlightened of our species—have been 
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snatched from their families, their friends, 
and the service of the state, by such mistaken 
views of this disease, by such inatten- 
tiveness in medical men. Nor is the prac- 
titioner less culpable who, from want of 
knowledge, sets loose the lunatic to follow 
the dictates of his perilous inclinations; to 
dissipate his property, and reduce his family 
to beggary ; to wander, to destroy himself, 
or to commit some criminal act which would 
arraign him in a court of justice. But such 
a prediction must not be formed upon slight 
grounds. The law demands that proof of 
insanity be undeniably established. The 
practitioner who is to decide this point may 
be well versed in the structure, functions, 
and morbid alterations of the body, as far as 
these can be made evident by an attentive 
study, and intimate acquaintance with ana- 
tomy, physiology, and pathology; but some- 
thing more is required,—and it is to medical 
jurispradence, in the proper acceptation of 
the term, that he is to look for that kind of 
information which, in such cases, will enable 
him to form a correct opinion. It is the duty 
of a lecturer on this branch of medical edu- 
cation, to teach the pupil how to regard the 
phenomena of mind,—* to compare the per- 
formance of its offices in a sound and morbid 
state, and? to measure, by the accredited 
standard of common sense and intelligible 
reasoning, the degree o° imbecility, inability, 
or incapacity, which disqualifies an indivi- 
dual to conduct himself and manage his af- 
fairs.” Such are the sentiments of a physi- 
cian well versed in these enquiries, and of 
their justness there can exist no diversity of 
opinion. 

In the performance of my task, it shall be 
my endeavour to direct your attention to 
the general phenomena of disordered intel- 
lect, to lay before you those leading points 
which are most likely to constitute the sub- 
jects of your deposition, or which may be 
presented for your solution, in the course of 
legal examination ; and to convince you how 
much the value of medical opinion is en- 
hanced by, and derives authority from, the 
exposure of its foundations. 

To afford some idea of the nature of the 
subjects that will form the matter to be 
treated of under the second head of our en- 
quiries, it is only necessary to refer to the 
importance of toxicology, which has been 
carried, within our own times, to a very high 
degree of perfection. In no judicial trials 
is it so requisite to concentrate the weight 
of the proof on the medical evidence, as in 
those which refer to cases of poisoning. In 
these, general evidence is of considerable 
value ; but it is the medical evidence chiefly 
that leads to the decision on the innocence 
or the criminality of the accused. Hence 
the resources of the medical witness require 
to be extensive in a corresponding degree. 
By his acquaintance with the healthy struc- 
ture of the body, and the changes produced 
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on it and its functions by ordinary diseases, 
he is enabled to distinguish between the 
effects of poisons upon it and those of natu- 
ral disease ; by his knowledge of chemistry 
he is enabled to detect substances of a dele- 
terious nature, either in the cavities or in 
the fluids of the body, or in the substances 
that may have been administered to the suf- 
ferer ; and by physiology he is directed in 
instituting experiments upon the lower ani- 
mals, which may lead him to decide in 
doubtful questions respecting the operation 
of poisons on man. In this view of the 
duties to be performed by the medical ju- 
rist, it is obvious how wide must be his 
range over the territories of medical learn- 
ing before he can be considered capable of 
hazarding an opinion which ought to be 
firmly relied upon—one which will authorise 
a judicial decision upon the punishment due 
to crime, or the vindication demanded for 
the protection of innocence. To elucidate 
this fact, let us suppose a case in which a 
prisoner is charged with administering a 
poison which is unknown, but which has 
proved fatal. The object of the medical 
witnesses is first to prove that the person 
has been poisoned, and then to determine, if 
possible, the particular poison which has 
been employed. 

The first object is to determine whether 
the supposition, that the death of a person 
has been the result of the administration of 
poison, be correct. The evidence is to be 
drawn from the symptoms during life, from 
the appearances on the post-mortem exami- 
nation, from the chemical analysis of the 
contents of the stomach, and the other cavi- 
ties of the body of the deceased. The two 
first of these objects may be readily accom- 
plished by any well educated practitioner 
whose experience enables him to distin- 
guish the characteristics of ordinary dis- 
eases, and, consequently, te pronounce that 
those which present themselves in this 
instance are not those of ordinary disease ; 
but, besides this capacity of determining 
the difference of the symptoms of poisoning 
from those of ordinary disease, the medical 
jurist ought to be so familiar with the cha- 
racteristic symptoms caused by some par- 
ticular poisons, as to be able to draw his 
conclusions more accurately than a prac- 
titioner less acquainted with these indica- 
tions of poisoning can be supposed to do. 
Thus the administration of strychnia induces 
symptoms closely resembling those which 
constitute tetanus, and the death of the 
person might be ascribed to that disease by 
one unacquainted with the effects of this 
poison; but, to a well-instructed medical 
jurist, the manner in which the convulsions 
make their attack, the rapidity of their pro- 
gress, the uniformity of their angmentation 
in violence, to their fatal termination, are 
sufficient to suggest to his mind their true 


origin, whilst a perfect conviction of the fact 
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is acquired by the morbid appearances 
which he discovers on an inspection of the 
body. It cannot, however, be denied that 
there are some natural diseases, the symp- 
toms of which closely resemble those of 

isoning; and, in the course of our en- 

uiries, these will constitute materials for 

The morbid appearances, in some in- 
stances, are not more to be relied upon than 
the general symptoms during life; but in 
others, these appearances are so character- 
istic as not to be capable of being con- 
founded with the effects of any other agent 
whatsoever, and it is from the study of 
toxicology only that the student can ac- 
quire a correct knowledge of them. It 
Jeads him to be more than usually cautious 
in conducting his inspections; not to be 
hurried away in forming his conclusions ; 
to be particularly guarded in drawing infer- 
ences from striking appearances which may 
belong to the effects of a disease, the whole 
course of which may be latent; and to be 
fully satisfied of the presumptive evidence 
of poisoning, which the pathology of the 
case affords, before he ventures to deliver 
‘his opinion. 

It is almost unnecessary for me, Gentle- 
men, to point out to you the assistance de- 
rived, in this part of our enquiries, from the 
graphic art. The delineation of diseased ap- 
pearances, by whatsoever means produced, 
far exceeds the efforis of the strongest me- 
mory, aided by the greatest powers of ob- 
servation, to secure to the practitioner an 
accurate knowledge of the effects of morbid 

isons upon structure. Drawing affords 

im the means of renewing and fixing upon 
his memory the impressions received from 
the actual inspection of the parts, and of 
comparing them with others to which they 
bear some similitude, but which still differ 
in particulars important to be kept in view 
in reasoning upon the case. 

The evidence to be derived, in charges of 

isoning, from chemical analysis, is un- 
doubtediy the most decisive of all the 
branches of proof, and it is the perfection to 
which the processes necessary for this pur- 
pose have been brought which constitutes 
the triumph of toxicology. The search for 
poisons can now be successfully carried on 
in the most complex mixtures, and in such 
states of the poisons as must have for ever 
defied all the early modes of analysis. On 
this portion of our task the utmost attention 
shall be bestowed by me to put you in pos- 
session of the best methods of proceeding, 
and to evable you to appreciate the true 
value of every new hiut, or supposed im- 
provement, by having it put to the test of 
experiment. 

might now, Gentlemen, recommend to 

our perusal a long list of books on the sub- 
Jeet of this course of lectures, but I am of 
opinion that a few books, carefully studied, 


are worth a library full of those that 

if perused, be only superficially known to 
the student. I would say to you, in the 
language of the great Dr. Back, the father 
of all the improvements in modern chemistry, 
“Take one good book on the subject ; read 
it over; you will scarcely, perhaps, fully 
comprehend your author; re-peruse it; 
you will then become master of his views ; 
read it a third time, you will make the mat- 
ter your own; a fourth time, and you will 
become critical. And by thus studying one 
or two of the best writers on the subject, 
you will gain such a competent knowledge 
of it, that few difficulties will stand in your 
way, and you will be able, with little trou- 
ble, to glean something useful from every 
volume that treats of it, which you may 
afterwards open.” As a kind of text-book, 
I recommend the last edition of Beck’s Ele- 
ments, edited by himself. Much valuable 
information may be obtained from Fodéré’s 
Traité de Médecine Légale. On the distinct 
subjects included in the first division, the 
books which I would recommend you to 
consult, shall be mentioned in their proper 
places. On the chief subject of the second 
division of our arrangement, as a text-book 
no work stands higher than that of Dr. 
Christison On Poisons, and no other is essen- 
tial on texicology during your attendance 
on this Course. Those who read French 
will find much instruction in the article 
Empoisonnement, by Devergie, in the Dic- 
tionnaire de Médecme et Chirurg. Prat. 
t. vii. 


In conclusion, Gentlemen, let me add, 
(having, I trust, convinced you of the im- 
portance of the branch of study upon which 
you are about to enter,) that patience is an 
essential virtue in the character of the medi- 
cal jurist. No trouble should be considered 
as too great, no time as unprofitably spent, 
in efforts to elicit truth in medico-legal in- 
vestigations. You must always recollect 
that, by your evidence, the most extensive 
services may be rendered to, or the most la- 
mentable evils heaped upon, individuals and 
society ; “that fraud and violence may be 
detected and punished, innocence shielded 
from reproach, the widow and the orphan 
saved from ruin, virgin purity vindicated, 
conjugal felicity preserved or restored, the 
evils of contagion driven from your country, 
or, to sum up all; the result of your evi- 
dence may be life or death,—an unblemished 
character or eternal infamy,” 
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ON THE 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM, 


DELIVERED IN 1836, IN THE COLLEGE OF FRANCE, 
By M. MAGENDIE, 


Lecture I, 


Inrropuction.—On the Importance of a Know- 
ledge of the Physical Sciences to Physiolo- 
gists. 


GentLemen :—The object for which va- 
rious courses of lectures are delivered at the 
elege of France, is not so much to lay be- 
fore the student the actual state of science 
on any one point, as to give that direction to 
his studies which is best calculated to favour 
the progress of the science he has adopt- 
ed, and to point out the manner in which it 
has advanced, or may be further improved. 
Hence, we proceed by the method of obser- 
vation. We interrogate nature through the 
medium of experiments: we ascertain facts, 
and we generalize them. This is the sole 
manner in which science can make any strik- 
ing progress. The physical sciences are so 
connected, that the advancement of one 
brings necessarily with it the means of ad- 
vancing another, if not its direct and imme- 
diate improvement. Every one is convinced 
that a natural philosopher should be ac- 
quainted with astronomy ; that the minera- 
logist ought to be at the same time a chemist, 
&c.; and if, for the sake of illustration, we 
were to suppress either of the former 


sciences, it is easy to see that the progress 


of the latter must be considerably retarded, 
The time will come when such or such a phe- 
nomenon will not require more than a single 
science for its explanation, and the genius 
of man will doubtless contribute its part to 
the grand development of knowledge. But 
it is only by observation that we can ever 
hope to arrive at this limit. The differ- 
ent sciences, then, receive from one ano- 
ther a mutual support, without which their 
progress would be slow or impossible, But 
when we pass from the natural sciences to 
physiology, what an immense distinction at 
once strikes us! The path we follow is no 
longer the same, and the method of observa- 
tion, so fruitful of great results in the for- 
mer, too often conducts to nothing when ap- 
plied towards the advancement of the lat- 
ter. Thus, with respect to the physical 
sciences, what takes place’? Day after day 
we are called on at the Institut to examine 
memoirs relative to the pretended solution 
of questions which have little or no connec- 
tion with the system of the world, &c., as, 
for example, the “ squaring of a circle,” the 
“ discovery of perpetual motion.” These 


questions give us little disturbance. We 
leave the dreamers to dream tranquilly ; and 
these phantoms, formerly so injurious, by 
the false principles they propagated, do not 
at the present day retard in the slightest de- 
gree the progress of science, when eve 
natural philosopher has his laboratory, whi 
he consults without fear, as the faithful in- 
terpreter of nature. But in physiology, 
this unfortunately is not the case. Here an 
hypothesis, however false or absurd it may 
be, is received as a fact. Here experiment 
is not ever ready to overthrow simple con- 
jecture. While pursuing the study of phy- 
siology, instead of finding that the proper- 
ties, either chemical or physical, of the dif- 
ferent tissues and fluids that compose the 
human body, are determined in a fixed and 
positive manner ; we meet, on the contrary, 
an obstacle and prejudice which have con- 
secrated quite an opposite principle. We 
must combat, then, this principle. For my 
part, I have endeavoured to overthrow it 
for many, many years, It is founded on the 
belief “that the phenomena called ¢ vital’ 
depend altogether on a different source, and 
are of a different nature, from those which 
belong to the natural sciences ;” and by this 
axiom, as you must see at once, they deny 
the influence which the other sciences may 
exercise towards the advancement of physi- 
ology. This prejudice is most absurd. Far 
from me be the intention of denying that cer- 
tain phenomena do not take place in the liv- 
ing man unconnected with the phenomena 
of dead and inert matter. I would never 
seek in natural philosophy to explain why 
I extend my arm on volition ; but, granting 
this, we must at the same time uphold that 
a knowledge of physical phenomena will aid 
us in the explanation of many vital pheno- 
mena, and thus so far advance the science 
of physiology. 

In a former course * I demonstrated, in a 
satisfactory manner I hope, that a great 
number of phenomena which were taought 
exclusively to belong to physiology, were 
a!soconnected with the physical seienees, and 
vice versa. Thus, fur example, with respect 
to absorption, we proved that all bodies, 
living and inert, imbibe, and that all the 
tissues of the animal economy enjoy this pro- 
perty of imbibition; henee we are forced to 
acknowledge, that in a certain number of 
cases, this phenomenon, strictly called vital, 
is of the same nature as one which belongs 
to natural philosophy. Hence experiment 
must aid, more or less, the development 
of the science which has for its object 
the explanation of life and its acts. The 
human body, taken as the type of what is 
most vital, presents, beyond all doubt, the 
same general properties that we observe in 
the natural world ; for example, extent, so- 


* Reported in Tae Lancer, Vol. 1., 1834-5, com- 
mencing at page 49. 
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lidity, &c. Moreover, in its physical rela- 
tions, we find the human body endowed 
with all the different degrees of elasticity, 
extensibility,&c. Thus, while performing a 
surgical operation, lay hold of anartery ora 
vein ; drawit out in any direction you will, 
and you will see how quickly it recovers the 
form and dimensions which it possesses in the 
normal state. Elasticity is the agent which 
acts in this case ; it is a physical property 
which plays an immense part in the produc- 
tion of vital functions. Look at the circula- 
tion of the blood ; kere there is evidently a 
physical action, unknown to those who re- 
ject the doctrine of elasticity, and who affect 
rather to consider it as an act purely vital. 
We were formerly taught to believe, that the 
ays and the transmission of sounds 
no connection whatever withthe science 
of physiology. At the present day, on the 
contrary, acoustics belongs to medicine. 
There are few cases in which we have not 
occasion to apply them, few maladies where 
their assistance is not required, for the cer- 
titude of Sraapenite owever, we must 
have a certain knowledge of these facts ; and 
physicians unacquainted with the natural 
sciences are unable to observe them, and, 
consequently, incapable of deriving that as- 
sistance which an acquaintance with na- 
tural philosophy gives. Certainly, every 
physician should be aware of the fact, that 
the liquids and solids of the human body, in 
a word, all our organs and tissues, possess 
the property of transmitting sound. 

Again ; you may collect fifty different hy- 
potheses on the manner in which the circu- 
lation of the blood is carried on. Some have 
even gone so far as to consider the heart as 
a kind of balangoire that regulates the move- 
ment of the blood. Persons who fall into 
such hypotheses must evidently be ignorant 
of the physical sciences, Unfortunately for 
its advancement, physiology is studied in 
books, instead of being studied by experi- 
ments on the human body; and hence the 
various absurd theories by which it is dis- 
figured. One would even imagine that it is 
not ignorance alone which manufactures 
these hypotheses, but the pleasure of mak- 
ing them. Unhappy pleasure; for it casts 
the mind into a vague chaos, and arrests the 
march of our science. 

It is only by studying the phenomena of 
physiology in connection with the laws of 
natural philosophy, that we can hope to ar- 
rive at profound and extensive knowledge. 
Hence let me advise you, above all things, 
to acquire a competent share of knowledge 
in the physical sciences, for without this 
you will find it impossible to ascertain or 

explain the most simple phenomena. Thus, 
for example, let us take diseases of the heart, 
diseases of which a great deal is said, and 
which possess considerable interest for the 


sounds of the heart, both in a normal and a 
diseased state ; but if we are unacquainted 
with certain facts of natural science, rela- 
tive to the sounds produced by liquids pass- 
ing through tubes,—if we do not know in 
what cases those liquids may pass without 
giving rise to any bruit,—in what other cases 
they produce the bruit de soufflé, &c., we 
shall never be com t to examine the 
important subject of diseases of the heart, 
which every physician ought to be acquaint- 
ed with. Be assured, that with a proper 
knowledge of hydrodynamics, you will be 
convinced of the utter impossibility of pro- 
ducing certain sounds which are attributed 
to the heart under such and such circum- 
stances. Some writers affirm, that the sounds, 
the bruits, of the heart, are produced by the 
displacement of its valves. To this mecha- 
nism they attribute the origin of its double 
palpitation. Would this hypothesis have 
been invented—would a similar explanation 
have been received—if pbysicians had ob- 
served or reflected on what takes place in 
consequence of the shock of one elastic body 
against another? Certainly not; and the 
theory of the valves, as a cause of sound in 
the heart, however ingenious it may be, 
would never have been adopted. Keep, 
then, your theories for cases where the phy- 
sical sciences are not as yet able to shed 
their light upon physiology, as for the 
sounds that take place in the interior of ves- 
sels, the aorta, carotid arteries, for example, 
—sounds that we cannot easily explain, be- 
cause we know little or nothing with respect 
to the laws that govern the production of 
sounds under these circumstances. How- 
ever, we must not neglect the phenomena 
presented by the movement of a fluid through 
elastic tubes. These phenomena are con- 
nected with the production of sounds, and 
may be observed equally in inert as in liv- 
ing bodies. 

Thus you see how necessary it is to be- 
come familiar with the physical sciences, if 
we desire to advance the progress of 
medicine : we must follow their steps, ar- 
rest our march where they stop, and wait un- 
til they have attained a further degree of 
perfection ; it would explain various phy- 
siological phe 1omena which cannot be under- 
stood without their aid. The day that na- 
tural physiology shall have furnished us 
with new data, physiology may advance a 
step further, and commence to follow the 
more exact science in its progressive de- 
velopment. Believe me, the physical 
sciences are, in all cases, necessary to the 
advancement of our professional knowledge: 
we cannot exercise medicine in an honour- 
able or honest manner, if we are completely 
ignorant of them. I do not speak here of 
men who are content with an obscure ex- 
istence, into which the idea of distinction and 
future renown never enters—of men who 


medical practitioner. Here we are of neces- 
sity compelled to examine the different 


consider the exercise of medicine merely a 
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trade, whose sole object is the acquisition 
of wealth. No, Gentlemen, I speak of those 
who look up to medicine as a science, and 
pursue its study with ardour and enthusiasm, 
who investigate with patience its various 
branches, and become, as it were, personi- 
fied in the advancement of the science to 
which they are devoted. Unhappily, at the 
present day, in France, the title of “ physi- 
nian” alone is not sufficient to confer an 


honourable rank in society; and perhaps |h 


this neglect is not, in some respects, unme- 
rited: how, in fact, can we expect unprofes- 
sional persons to look up with respect to 
the physician, when he remains dumb in the 
society of men who are distinguished fora 
knowledge of the natural sciences—when he 
shows himself completely ignorant of the 
facts which form the subject of conversation? 
And why is this? Evidently because the 
physician neglects the accessory sciences, 
and devotes himself, with ardour, to every 
hypothesis which is produced by an active 
imagination, rather than be confined to sober, 
positive, and indisputable facts. Look at the 
Polytechnic School. Why are its pupils es- 
teemed and looked up to wherever they go? 
Why do they occupy a rank so much supe- 
rior to that of the student in medicine ? 
Because their knowledge is more extended, 
and, on quitting for ever the class-room, 
their scientific education is much more com- 
plete than that of the medical man. 

The value of accessory knowledge is too 
much overlooked in our profession, and no- 
thing is more absurd than to deny the influ- 
ence which the physical sciences exercise in 
physiology. Let us mention another ex- 


‘ample. What is typhus fever? It is a dis- 


ease in which a chemical alteration of the 
blood is a principal phenomenon. It is 
evident, then, that our knowledge of the dis- 
ease would be advanced, that we should 
arrive at important therapeutic results, if we 
could discover the precise chemical changes 
that take place in the composition of the 
blood : this once known, we might hope to 
render our observations available. The dis- 
covery of the nature of typhus fever requires, 
it is true, a man of genius; and, in the 
meantime, we are compelled to hesitate be- 
tween one theory and another. Thus, in the 
same hospital, you will see the same disease 
treated by two professors, after two com- 
pletely opposite methods. As for myself, 
when a patient affected with typhus fever is 
placed under my care, I feel that I have to 
do with an alteration, or a chemical modifi- 


- cation, of the blood, which I cannot explain. 


I therefore turn round to the pupils who 
follow my visit, point out to them what is 
the science, and direct their at- 
tention to the necessity of examining this 
question; and hence, if amongst those to 
whom I address myself, there chance to be 
a genius, destined one day to advance the 
science of medicine, 1 show him the defi- 


ciency which exists, and, at the same time, 
indicate the path by which he may be led to 
supply it. An observation, a single word, 
is frequently productive of scientific results, 
How often does it happen thata word seized 
upon and developed by an elevated mind 
becomes the occasion or cause of immortal 
discoveries! If, on the other hand, instead 
of pursuing this course, I were to amuse the 
pupils with brilliant theories, what would 
appen then? Those theories would pass 
for facts, the mind of the pupil would be di- 
rected in a false path, an error would receive 
additional confirmation, and genius would be 
turned aside from the phenomena which it 
should observe, to follow idle, and probably 
false, speculations. Look at the history of 
inflammation ; on that, also, the physical 
sciences throw an immense light; they com- 
mence by showing the absurdity of a term 
which bears the stamp of the barbarous 
age in which it was adopted. “ In 
mation !” In the pathological change which 
this word designates, do we discover fire, or 
flame, or any thing analogous to it? In in- 
flammation, Gentlemen, there are phenomena 
which we must study rather as natural phi- 
losophers, than as physiologists, or patholo- 
gists, and upon which we have still many 
researches to make, before we can discover 
its true nature. 

To resume what we have said, let us ob- 
serve, that two distinct orders of phenomena 
present themselves in the living being,—one 
purely vital, the other physical, or chemical ; 
and the physician should be acquainted 
with the latter, not only because they exist 
in the machine whose fauctions we have to 
observe, whose modifications we must study, 
whose lesions we must investigate, but also 
because the physical phenomena are capable 
of throwing the gréatest light on the vital. 
Perhaps the time is not far off when, 
aided by observation and experiment, the 
physiologist, like the natural philosopher, 
may withdraw himself from the baneful in- 
fluence of theories, overthrow the prejudices 
which oppose his progress, and advance for- 
wards in the path of science. In the study 
of every disease we should be most careful 
to examine what is purely physical, and 
separate it from what is vital. This is true, 
also, for the state of health, where it is im- 
possible to obtain correct notions of animal 
life, unless we distinguish the physical from 
the vital phenomena. This, Gentlemen, is 
the point which, for many years, has chiefly 
occupied our attention; it is by this means 
that we have been enabled to overthrow 
several prejudices that were admitted 
amongst the facts of our science. Let us 
hope that natural philosophy and chemis 
will no longer remain divorced from medi- 
cine. This year we propose speaking of the 
system shall constantly have 
occasion to spe vital phen a, for 
physical phenomena are but 
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in connection with this system, It is by 
observations made on the living body, and 
experiments on the dead, that we can ascer- 
tain the nature of the latter; and here we 
shall take up a subject of very great inter- 
est and importance, viz., the relation which 
exists between the nervous system and elec- 
tricity. 

Before I enter on the immediate matter of 
the present course, permit me to review for 
a few minutes the general principles which 
I have laid down in this lecture. I sai 
that it was indispensable for the advance- 
ment of medicine to ascertain how far the 
physical sciences are useful in the study of 
physiology, and I endeavoured to show you, 
that it was impossible for the physician to 
make any remarkable or real progress in 
the art to which he is attached, without pos- 
sessing a certain acquaintance with chemis- 
try and the physical sciences; and that if 
he neglects altogether to acquire know- 
ledge of this kind, indispensable to every 
medical man, he not ouly places himself in 
a most unfavourable position, but actually 
abandons those high principles of honour 
by which all the members of our profession 
should be incessantly stimulated. 

Gentlemen, there is not a single act in the 
life of the physician, which is not in some 
way or other connected with the physical 
sciences ; every time he approaches the sick- 
bed he will find occasion to apply them in 
a useful manner; and if this be true of me- 
dicine in general, how much more sensibly 
is the want of physical knowledge felt, 
when we come to study the nervous system, 
and the various phenomena connected with 
it? It is unnecessary for me to dwell at 
length on the importance of this system, 
which leaves far behind it every other or- 
ganic apparatus ; suffice it to say, that we 
cannot discover a single act of our life in 
which its influence is not manifested, and 
that the very first step we take in investi- 
gating its attributes, Will show us how 
utterly impossible it is to acquire any pre- 
cise notions without the aid of the physical 
sciences. 

If you examine the human body in its 
healthy state, and fully developed, you can- 
not avoid perceiving that the functions of 
life are, as it were, a mould to which the 
am. of the great system of the 

niverse are perpetually adapting them- 
selves, These two systems of existence 
are so intimately connected one with the 
other, that we can scarcely credit the good 
faith of certain men who affect to regard 
their phenomena as perfectly distinct, or 
who affect to explain them by the strangest 
hypotheses. Let us take, for example, the 
sense of sight. The eye is far superior to 
any optical instrument that we are acquaint- 
ed with ; it presents all the circumstances 
which are united in an optical instrument; 
and where the optician wishes to produce 
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any thing of a perfect it is the eye 
which he takes for his model ; in short, it 
was the human eye which gave the first 
idea of achromatic glasses. The optician 
is obliged to understand in what manner 
light, the special excitant of the organs 
composing the visual apparatus, is presented 
to the sentient surface by a special ap- 
paratus; he is compelled to study this ap- 
paratus, for it is here that he learns how one 
portion is destined to modify the light; how 


dj}a}second receives the impression of that 


fluid ; and, finally, how a third transmits 
this impression to the brain. Yet the me- 
dical man, so often called on to examine 
and remedy the lesions of the eye, believes 
that anatomy alone will furnish him with 
sufficient means. Is this the case? Certainly 
not. You may examine the eye, as an 
anatomist, with the greatest care and minute- 
ness; but if you are unable to understand 
the physical effects which its various le- 
sions are calculated to produce, you are 
totally unfit to direct the means best adapted 
for their removal. 

Let me remark to you, in addition, that 
it has only been since the functions of the 
human eye have been studied in a proper 
manner, that we have attained the power 
of constructing optical instruments in that 
perfect degree which has communicated so 
many positive and valuable notions of a 
physical nature. Now, what could have 
been done in this way, without a know- 
ledge of the mechanism of vision,—without 
knowing that the luminous rays which 
traverse the cornea and lens alone serve the 
purposes of vision,—that the cornea acts 
with greater energy in bringing together 
the rays, in proportion as the difference 
between its refrangent power and that of 
the air is greater? Evidently nothing. Is 
it not a melancholy thing to see men com- 
pletely ignorant of these almost elementary 
principles, who, from the profession which 
they follow, should be familiar with them? 
And when natural philosophers have re- 
course to physiology to aid them in the 
explanation of various obscure phenomena, 
or in the discovery of new facts, should not 
we, who occupy ourselves exclusively with 
physiology, be ashamed if we were ignorant 
of the most essential phenomena connected 
with the science, and thus unable to aid its 
progress? 

Let us pass from the eye to the organ of 
hearing. You will find in the ear the same 
conditions that you observed in the eye for 
the transmission of light, but here the appa- 
ratus is disposed for the transmission of 
sounds. Look here at the pavilion, capa- 
ble, on account of its elasticity, which, more- 
over, may be slightly modified by its peculiar 
muscles, of entering into vibration under the 
influence of sonorous undulations which 
reach it through the air. Now, let me ask 
you, is it not important to know that this 
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vilion is not for audition? That 

may be removed from animals, and even 
man, without necessarily bringing with it 
the loss of the power of hearing? Look at 
the manner in which the tensor tympani 
muscle is attached; look at the tympanum 
itself, a dry, elastic membrane, which com- 
municates sound, on the one hand, to the air 
contained in the cochlea, and, on the other, to 
the chain of bones extending from it to the 
membrane of the labyrinth. 

Although our physical knowledge is much 
more advanced on the question of light than 
on that of sound, yet it is clear we could 
never make any progress in the study of the 
organ of hearing without thoroughly under- 
standing the laws which govern the trans- 
mission of sound A gst the ] 
which have been most studied by natural 
philosophers, are those resulting from the 
vibration of liquids, and upon this point the 
observations of the naturalist on inert bodies 
should be completed by the experiments of 
the physiologist on the living animal. Here 
the beautiful researches of M. Savarp pre- 
sent themselves to our notice ; but we shall 
have more than one occasion to recur to 
them, at a future period of the course. 

The observations which we have just ap- 
plied to the organs of sight and hearing, 
may also be applied to the olfactory ap- 
paratas. Here, again, we find a mecha- 
nism truly physical, whose object is to ar- 
rest the odoriferous particles detached from 
bodies, (particles so minute as to escape the 
powerful microscope, ) and bring them 
in contact with the nervous expansion, which, 
in its turn, is destined to receive a peculiar 
impression from the particles, and convey 
it along the nerves of smell to the brain. In 
fact, it is easy to show that the odoriferous 
particles are arrested by the inequalities of 
the pituitary membrane, and that, too, exactly 
in those points which are most abundantly 
furnishéd with filaments from the first pair 
of nerves. 

Thus, Gentlemen, before we arrive at the 
nervous system in general, the three sets of 
nerves just mentioned, the optic, the auditory, 
and the olfactory, presents each a distinct 
physical system, with which the medical man 
should make himself thoroughly acquainted. 
I shall not extend this brief examination to 
the other senses; the part they play, in a 
physical point of view, is not quite so im- 
portant or extensive, although we might 
easily indicate the physical conditions 
which preside over} the functions of each. 
Thus, to make one example serve for all, the 
simple phenomena of contact includes the 
organ of touch, for the recognition and ap- 
preciation of space, temperature, &c., and 
even, as some observations would seem to 
prove, colours. 

But remark, that beyond all these appa- 
ratuses you come to organs which form a por- 
tion of the nervous system. 
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REPORT OF THE ADDRESS 
DELIVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 


MEDICAL SESSION OF 1836-37, 
aT 
THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 


By PROFESSOR A. T. THOMSON, 


Hospital and Medical School of the Univer- 
sily.—Dr. Quain and Professor Sharpey.— 
Past, present, and prospective states Md the 
Profession. — Medical Apprenticeships, — 
Knowledge of Latin and Greek.— Decision 
of Character.—Medicine and the Accessory 
Sciences ; Order of their Study.—Clinical 
Instruction. 

GentLemen:—To the friends and sup- 
porters of this great Establishment, and, 
indeed, to all who rejoice in the diffusion 
of education and the extension of knowledge, 
the encreasing success of its medical school 
cannot fail to be observed with feelings 
of the highest gratification. In performing 
the allotted duty of opening this session, I 
have only to refer to the report of the Dean 
of the Faculty, who, at the annual meeting 
for the distribution of prizes, afforded ample 
proofs of the numerical increase of the school. 
He informed us, that the students in the ses- 
sion 1835-36, amounted to 424, being an in- 
crease of 51 upon the preceding session, 
and a demonstration of the prosperity of the 
school, affording “ the most conclusive evi- 
dence, that the system of instruction adopted 
at the outset, and since invariably pursued, 
is suited to the wants of society.” Were 
any further proof required in support of this 
opinion, it might be drawn from the profes- 
sional characters of those gentlemen who 
have completed their medical education 
within these walls; and who are now, in 
various parts of the British dominions, de- 
servedly securing to themselves the con- 
fidence and respect of their fellow subjects ; 
and, in their practical career, lending their 
exertions to elevate the standard of medical 
science. 

Keeping pace with, and aiding the ad- 
vancement of, the medical school, is that of 
the hospital attached toit. The benefit which 
that branch of the establishment has afforded 
to the public is rendered evident by the 
number of patients to whom it has supplied 
medical aid since its opening, in November, 
1834, namely, 7,015. The appreciation of 
the advantages derived from its clinical 
practice by the students, is best displayed 
in the increase of their number, and the 
amount of the fees, which are wholly appro- 
priated to the support of the hospital. The 
number of students entered, from the open- 
ing of the hospital, on the Ist of November, 
1834, to the Ist of October, 1835, was one 
hundred and fifty; the amount of fees, 
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£3,130 1s. The number of students, from 
the Ist of October, 1835, to this day, the Ist 
of October, 1836, is one hundred and oety 
four; the amount of fees £3,436 13s., mak- 
ing an increase of fourteen students, and of 
£306 12s. on the fees. 

Satisfactory as are these reports, it is yet 
more gratifying to contemplate the probabi- 
lity of the ‘still increasing prosperity of the 
school, from the establishment of the Metro- 
politan University, by the means of which 
all the honours of the profession will be 
opened to’ students educated in London, an 
advantage which, extending to all the great 
medical schools of the Metropolis, must ex- 
cite, as the Report states, “a erous 
rivalry,” founded on the qualifications of 
their several students, which “ cannot fail 
of being beneficial to the public at large.” 

Amidst these causes of rational exulta- 
tion, it would have been in vain to expect 
that no shadow should fall amidst the sun- 
shine which brightens our prospect,—no 
circumstance arise to awaken regret. The 
futility of swch expectations, had they ex- 
isted, would be deeply impressed upon all 
of us, by the loss which the school has sus- 
tained in the resignation of the chair of 
General Anatomy and Physiology, by Dr. 
Jones Quain. ‘The recession of such an able 
and excellent individual cannot be spoken 
of as it has been felt. Independently of his 
erudition and the extent of his intellectual 
acquirements, which enabled him not only 
to fulfil most ably the duties of the chair 
which he adorned, but to embellish and 
render highly attractive his subjects,—Dr. 
Quain’s amiable disposition and gentlemanly 
deportment ; the benevolence of his heart, 
the warmth of his friendship, and the kind- 
ness of his nature (long continued applause, 
heightened during the entrance, at the moment, 
of Professor 8. Cooper) endeared him to his 
colleagues, and rendered his association 
with them, im the cultivation of science, a 
source of sincere satisfaction, enhanced by 
the ties of friendship. It is pleasing to 
dilate upon the genius and merits of so 

ifted an individual. The advantages which 

pupils derived from Dr. Quain’s prelec- 
tions were «great; ‘His knowledge of his 
subject was minute ; his illustrations of its 
doctrines were ¢opious and appropriate ; 
his manner was attractive and impressive. 
Endowed with a natural eloquence and a 
refined taste, yet witha mind tutored to that 
severe precision which alone can rve 
the physiologist from the labyrinths of 
hypothesis, Dr. Quain, besides instructing 
his hearers, exemplified the great advantages 
of a lar education, the power which 
varied knowledge bestows upon the judg- 


ment. But, besides these qualifications for 
a teacher, Dr. Quain’s philanthropy led him 
to take a deep interest in the personal 
instruction and welfare of his pupils, by in- 
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means of communicating , which 
the — of his professorship not de- 
mand, 


Such is the c whose retirement 
we have to lament; but, distinguished as 
he is, it would be absurd to —— that 
his loss cannot be supplied. If the testi- 
mony of men of the highest rank in science, 
and of the most unequivocal honour, can be 
depended upon, we rely, with well-grounded 
anticipations, on finding equal erudition and 
reciprocal energies in Dr, Suarrey, who has 
been elected his successor. 

Some strictures on the mode of electing 
this gentleman have been published in one 
of the medical periodicals. This is not the 
place to examine any question which admits 
of much diversity of opinion; but I con- 
ceive it proper to mention, that the method 
adopted was that which is usual on such 
occasions ; that the opinion of the Committee 
respecting the testimonials of the different 
candidates was unanimous respecting those 
of Dr. Sharpey, and that they felt them- 
selves fully justified in recommending him 
as the fittest person to fill the vacant chair. 
On my own part, it is only justice to say, 
that I went into the Committee with no par- 
tiality towards Dr. Sharpey; but the evi- 
dences of his talents, of his erudition, and 
of his accurate acquaintance with general 
anatomy and physiology, were more than 
sufficient to overcome every doubt, and to 
constitute my suffrage for hima matter of 
conscience and honour. To follow, success- 
fully, such a lecturer as Dr. Quain, requires 
no ordinary talents; but the Professors, re- 
lying upon the opinions of others well qua- 
lified to judge of the merits of the gentleman 
they recommended, look forward with con- 
fidence to his filling the chair of his prede- 
cessor with credit to himself and to the 
reputation of the school. In all elections, 
it is undoubtedly the interest of the Pro- 
fessors and of the Council to divest them- 
selves of private feeling—to allow “ no 
personal friendship—no party connexion— 
and no professional interest, to predominate 
in the choice,” but to be guided solely b 
the good of the establishment. Upon su 
principles, the election of Dr. Sharpey to 
the vacant chair of General Anatomy and 
Physiology has been conducted. 


Gentlemen, having made these remarks 
on the medical school of this establishment, 
I now propose to lay before those gentle- 
men who are crowding-forward to fill our 
theatres, a brief comparison between the 
medical profession as it is now practised, 
and its condition half a century ago, to point 
out some qualifications which are requisite 
fur its successful practice, and the mode of 
studying it; and to enforce upon the minds 
of those who have completed their medical 
education here, the propriety of maintaining 


stituting particular examinations, and other 


their connection with the school, and the 
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claims of their Alma Mater upon their re- 
spect and gratitude. 

With regard to the profession, its import- 
ance has never been seriously questioned ; 
and so long as pain and sickness are entail- 
ed upon mankind, every one, as an elegant 
writer (Dr. John Gregory) has justly re- 
marked, “ who suffers these inflictions will 
very gratefully acknowledge the usefulness 
of an art which gives him relief.” It is, 
nevertheless, a trite saying, that medical 
science is still in its infancy; yet there can 
be no doubt that its progress, within the 
last thirty years, is unexampled in any other 

fession. This remark is forced upon me 
Sa retrospect of the inferior acquire- 
ments of those whom I recollect to have ob- 
tained the degree of Doctor of Medicine at 
distinguished Universities, compared with 
those of gentlemen who now are licensed to 
practise as surgeons and apothecaries, or 
general practitioners. At that time dissec- 
tions were rarely attempted by the pupil ; 
Natural History and Botany were neglected ; 
Chemistry was indifferently acquired, and 
Materia Medica was known only as a cata- 
logue of drugs: now, as these, in conjunc- 
tion with Physiology, are the very founda- 
tion of medical science, we may form some 
idea of the attainments of those who were 
so defective in its elementary studies. I 
will not assert that, at any period in this 
country, the interest of the practitioner has 
been entirely “separate and distinct from 
the honour of the science ;” but I do main- 
tain, that they are now more intimately con- 
nected than ever, that there is less of the 
trading spirit amongst the members of the 
profession, and that their private interests 
are now regarded as greatly dependent upon 
accurate knowledge, and Neith that system 
of conduct which is, most likely to uphold 
its dignity. I do not intend, however, to 
assert that the profession has yet arrived at 
that enviable period, when its honour alone 
shall form the motive of action among its 
members ; on the contrary, I must reluct- 
antly admit, that some, even amongst its 
highest ranks, are not altogether free from 
that feeling which separates private interest 
from professional honour. Individuals are, 
I fear, still to be found, who have acquired 
wealth and imporiance by the exercise of 
mean and unworthy acts, who have not only 
aided the credit too readily placed by the 
ublic in nostrums and quack medicines, 

t have themselves boasted of the infalli- 
bility of particular medicines which they 
have prescribed. But such examples are 
few, and the change which has taken place 
in the honour end manners of the profession 
has justly enhanced the estimation in which 
it is held by the public, and has brought 
into its ranks individuals of higher parent- 
age and more liberal education. I will 
now briefly notice some of the alterations 
which have resulted from this elevation of 


feeling in the practitioners of the healing art. 
The most striking is the almost complete 
extinction of the description of practitioners 
who were known under the designation of 
pure apothecaries,—individuals who rarely 
attempted the treatment of serious disease 
who followed the physician as his shadow, 
without, as in the present day, affording him 
any substantial aid, and whose chief occu- 
pation was to c the medicines 
which the physician ordered,—individuals 
who, although they were regarded as the 
physicians in ordinary, and ventured to 
treat trifling cases of disease among the 
better ranks of society,and all cases amongst 
the inferior ranks, yet, in many instances, 
had not the advantages of a regular medi- 
cal education, but were brought up alto- 
gether at the counter. When the pure 
thecary undertook to manage cases of dis- 
ease without the assistance of the doctor, 
he was guided solely by routine ; and 
rarely could boast of sufficient skill to 
combat any new or untoward » 

that presented themselves. Such persons 
felt no deeper interest in the patient than 
resulted from the quantity of medicines 
swallowed, Their reputation was solely 
involved in the purity of the drugs which 
they dispensed, and iu the care with which 
these were compounded; their aim was to 
uphold the trading part of the profession, 
and their gains were in. proportion to: the 
quantity of medicines. sent, whether taken 
or thrown aside by the patients. Another, 
and even a more disgraceful circumstance, 
painful as it is to expose the truth, was con- 
nected with this state of things, namely, 
the fact that the fortunes of physicians fre- 
quently depended on the patronage of these 
apothecaries, and, consequently, their obli- 
gations to them were.often repaid by pre- 
scribing medicines, either in such form or 
in such quantity as no honourable member 
of the profession caa reflect upon without 
disgust. In hazarding these remarks, I trust 
that I shall not be supposed to throw any 
reflections upon individuals who may have 
practised in the branch to which I allade. 
The improved condition of the healing art 
has rendered its existence no longer neces- 
sary, nor, so far as regards the sensible por- 
tion of the public, available. But when 
this mode of practice existed, the indivi- 
duals who exercised its functions were not 
aware of the degradation of their station— 
education had, not rendered them sensible of 
the distinction between trade and science. 
But now a new race of apothecaries, or, 
rather, as they are aptly termed, “general 
practitioners,” exists—men whom the law re- 
quires to be educated, and on whose medical 
skill the great mass of the community justly 
relies,-—mean, who, individually, are well ac- 
quainted with disease in all its forms, its 
rise, and progress, and with the “ hereditary 
constitution,” habits, and temperaments, of 
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their patients. This branch of the profes- 
sion has furnished individuals who, by their 
genius, nee and industry, have ad- 
vanced the practical part of medicine in a 
remarkable degree,— who havé not too 
hastily attempted to reduce the facts which 
their experience has accumulated, to general 
laws; but who, by a patient investigation, 
have afforded materials for the most accu- 
rate deductions, and to whose labours are 
chiefly due the improvements in that im- 
t branch of eur art which relates to 
the effects of medicines. The education 
which formerly was confined to the physi- 
cian, has been extended to the general prac- 
titioner, and has been made more practi- 
cally valuable by having engrafted upon it 
a knowledge of surgery. I am aware that 
this opinien of the advantage arising from 
the combination of medicine and surgery is 
adverse to that of several distinguished men. 
* The distinction,” says Dr. Percival, “ is 
sanctioned both by reason and experience.” 
I cannot concur in that opinion, and I would 
reply, that the beneficial effects of the com- 
bination have been exemplified in many in- 
stances, and in some of the most venerated 
of our predecessors, namely, Hitpanus, 
Severinus, Barrno.ine, and ABERNETHY. 

If such be the improved condition of the 
general practitioners, it is to be lamented 
that the remuneration which he receives is 
still seldom bestowed for his skill in the 
treatment of disease, but generally for the 
drags which he has supplied. There can be 
no valid objection to the general practitioner 
dispensing his own medicines, but either no 
charge should be made for them, or it should 
be so low as to render it impossible for the 
patient to imagine that it can compensate for 
the skill and the time of the prescriber. 
Would that I could clothe myself in the 
mantle of prophecy, and foretell the day 
when the education of every member of the 

shall be equal ; when nominal dis- 

tinctions and privileges, depending on the 
locality of his studies, shall give no man ad- 
vantages over other men who are in every 
t his equals in merit ; when even the 

title of “* Doctor” shall cease to command re- 
spect for itself alone ; but, in conjunction 
with every point of professional precedence, 
shall be the reward of superior aequirements 
and accumulated experience! (Great ap- 


For the sake of the young pupils around 
me, I think it necessary to remark that, by 
the term “ experience,” I do not imply the 


opportunity of seeing or treating a great | f 


number and variety of diseases. A medical 
eng may be continually looking upon 

and yet not profit by his experience. 
True experience is founded upon the cor- 
rect observation of symptoms, and general- 
izing and storing them in the memory, toas- 
sist the judgment, and regulate the reason- 
ing, which is to direct the treatment in 


other cases. This kind of experience, un- 
less the judgment be misled by imagination, 
modifying the evidence of the senses, is the 
basis of all successful practice. It is, in 
truth, this habit of correct discerament, 
joined to quickness of apprehension, and so- 
lidity of judgment, which raises a practi- 
tioner above the ordinary level of his fel- 
lows,—which places him, in bold relief, be- 
fore the public, and stamps him as possess- 
ing that medical genius which inspires con- 
fidence, and ensures success. 

Another change, which a more elevated 
view of the profession has produced, is an 
alteration in the nature and period of ap- 
prenticeships. Upon no subject, perhaps, 
do more various opinions exist; but, as 
system is general in England, and is sanc- 
tioned by law, I shall only make a few re- 
marks on its operation on the master and the 
pupil. 

If we regard apprenticeships as they are 
usually passed, they are apparently highly 
objectionable ; but, if we consider them as 
they ought to be, many arguments may be 
advanced in defence of the system. Per- 
haps one of the strongest is the expediency 
of placing young men, at the age of sixteen 
or seventeen years, under moral and intel- 
lectual discipline ; and, was this duty at- 
tended to, most persons would concur in the 
opinion, that fie or three years, certainly not 
five, could not be more advantageously spent 
than under the roof of a respectable and 
well-informed practitioner. During the at- 
tendance at medical schools, and in the hos- 
pitals, the society and temptations with 
which a young man may be surrounded are 
not likely to improve his moral or religious 
opinions, or to confirm kim in habits of study 
or self-government. On the other hand, the 
necessity of restraint being admitted, if the 
subordination was tempered by good sense 
and a knowledge of the human character,— 
and if the master always displayed the in- 
clination, and possessed the ability, to ad- 
vance the intellectual attainments of the 
pupil, all objections to apprenticeships 
would be silenced. During an apprentice- 
ship, the classical knowledge of the pupil 
should be fostered by the perusal of works 
connected with medical literature. It is 
then, also, that he should acquire, if not al- 
ready possessed, a knowledge of French and 
German, which are now almost indispensible 
for every professional man, as the keys of 
the most extensive information connected 
with medical science which books can af- 
‘ord 


Objections have been advanced against 
the acquisition of the dead languages pre- 
paratory to the study of medicine; and, it 
has been asserted, that it occupies a portion 
of life that might be far more profitably 
employed. Classical learning is not ab- 
solutely essential to the practice of medi- 


cine; and many excellent practitioners have 
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scarcely knowledge enough of 
to suffice for the prescriptions which 
they were in the daily habit of writing; yet, 
I must contend, that no practitioner devoid 
of a moderate share of classical learning, is 
fully educated. Were the consequences of 
its possession even limited to the mere gra- 
tification of drinking from the fountains 
whence so many streams of knowledge have 
flowed, | should scarcely join in the com- 
plaint that it is a waste of time ; but, when 
we regard classical learning, like mathema- 
tics, on account of the difficulties to be over- 
come in their acquisition, well calculated to 
form habits of perseverance and application, 
we must consider them as preliminary 
branches of study, constituting a most im- 
portant mental discipline. It is true that 
other intellectual drillings, on objects more 
intimately connected with the future oc- 
cupations of the medical student, might be 
substituted for Greek and Latin; but is the 
world, I would enquire, reduced to such a 
condition of utilitarianism that every orna- 
ment and grace are to be rejected, and the 
pillar stripped of its capital, because the 
unadorned shaft is capable of supporting the 
edifice? I hope such reasoning will never 
prevail; and that neither the voice of sloth 
on the one hand, nor the cant of utility on 
the other, will cause those studies to be 
neglected, which tend to refine the wit, en- 
large the understanding, and bestow energy 
on the whole of the intellectual faculties. 
During apprenticeships, also, the pupil 
may acquire a knowledge of the theory of 
many of those branches of science, the study 
of which he will afterwards be required to 
pursue, and thus lay a foundation for de- 
riving more substantial advantages from his 
subsequent attendance on lectures. But 
apprenticeships have not been often conduct- 
ed in this manner: and after the pupil has 
been taught to compound medicines, the 
sum of his acquirements, in five years, is 
an imperfect acquaintance with the treatment 
of a few ordinary diseases, without at all 
understanding their nature ; the performance 
of some offices about the sick; patience in 
watching the operations of nature in partu- 
rition ; and the management of such acci- 
dents, and the method of performing the 
minor operations, that occur in general 
ractice. This latter knowledge, it must 
admitted, is not unimportant, and it 
cannot be acquired elsewhere: but as the 
management of even the simplest disease, 
without principles, cannot advance the 
knowledge of the pupil, false conclusions 
are drawn, and prejudices implanted, 
which must be rooted out before he can 
benefit by correct clinical instruction. 
Many other evils connecied with ap- 
prenticeships, as the covenant is usually 
performed, might be adverted to; but in- 
stances of liberal feeling are now becoming 
more frequent: the two last years of the 


apprenticeship are often devoted to the 
attendance on medical lectures; and, in 
proportion to the improved education of the 
master, the prior years spent under his roof 
are now so occupied as to prepare the mind 
of the pupil for these prelections. Is it too 
much to expect, that ultimately we may 
witness the total abolition of a species of 
training, which at no period has tended to 
advance the true interests of the healing art? 

An opinion has, nevertheless, been main- 
tained, by very distinguished men, that the 
nature of society demands a set of practi- 
tioners who can be efficiently educated be- 
hind the counter,—men destined to practice 
in obscure villages, whose acquirements 
would not unfit them for associating with 
the farrier, the little tradesman, or the mid- 
wife. The promulgation of such an opinion, 
by such men as I have heard support it, 
appears to me extraordinary. So long as 
the same diseases afilict the rich and the 
poor, to permit the latter to be the victims 
of inadequate practice is atrociously cruel. 
(Great applause.) ‘ Every improvement,” 
says one of the soundest of modern medical 
writers, (Dr. Percival) “is a public good, 
benefical to the poor as well as to the rich, 
and to the former in a proportionably greater 
degree, as they are more numerous, and, con- 
sequently, more frequently the objects of it.” 

Parents often display little discrimination 
in choosing medicine as a profession for 
their sons, although no profession requires 
the genius and moral qualities of those who 
are to practise it to be more carefully 
studied, Taking it for granted, however, 
that all of our young friends now assembled 
have had the advantage of the soundest 
judgment in the choice of the profession, I 
shall briefly point out to them the connec- 
tion of the different branches of science 
which they will be required to study. 

But, first of all, permit me, my young 
friends, to recommend you assiduously to 
cultivate decision of character. 1 speak to 
you with the confidence of one who has 
spent upwards of the third of a century in 
the practice of his profession. Nothing is 
more important to the student than decision 
of purpose. The plan of stady which he 
must pursue, should be followed with 
steadiness and consistency. It is true, that 
both studies and conduct must sometimes be 
accommodated to the train of events; but, 
when these are adverse to your object, exert 
decision of purpose, to struggle against their 
influence. A person of decision cannot re- 
main quiescent amidst unexecuted projects : 
obstacles to his progress only arm him with 
determination to overcome them. It is only 
those, so qualified, who can clear the ob- 
structed path to fortune and honour as prac- 
titioners. In actual practice, this decision 
will assist you greatly in determining the 
management of cases, where energetic means 
are indispensable, yet in which the condi- 
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tion of the patient renders their employment 
doubtful. It aids not merely the judgment ; 
it bestows the power of carrying your inten- 
tions into effect: for, in such cases, a 
strenuous determination to act must accom- 
pany the conclusion of thought; the mo- 
ment of finishing your deliberation, should 
be that of commencing the execution of your 


lans, 

This point in character also prevents the 

ination, always lively in youth, from 
leading you to adopt theories of disease, 
founded on few and slender facts and vague 
analogies. Finally, it stands in the place 
of friends, and upholds a man in the mo- 
ment of their desertion. His desolation 
only quickens his invention; and, with the 
conviction of possessing a mind which ordi- 
nary circumstances can neither depress nor 
intimidate, his plans will be executed with 
energy and determination, the surest har- 
bingers of success. 

To the preliminary studies for a profes- 
sional education, I have to add the art of 
drawing. Every practitioner who has felt 
the advantage of preserving the real appear- 
ances of morbid parts, and has been defi- 
cient in the use of the pencil, cannot fail to 
lament this defect in his education. We 
have, indeed, no occasion to seek beyond 
the walls of this establishment fer demon- 
strations of the utility of this delightful art. 
The splendid collection of graphic speci- 
mens of pathological anatomy, the labours 
of Dr. Carswe tt, is one of the most valuable 
possessions of our medical school. (Ap- 

se 


Among other preliminary studies, I have 
mentioned natural history and natural phi- 
losophy. Many of the facts which tiey 
teach oe upon the practice of the profes- 
sion, and to these your attention should be 
chiefly directed. Thus, a knowledge of the 
principles of mechanics greatly assists the 
study of anatomy, and the operative part of 
surgery : whilst the laws of hydraulics, op- 
tics, and pneumatics, are as essential as 
chemistry to the investigatious of physio- 
logy, the foundation of the rational practice 
of medicine. At the same time, you must 
not forget that the ope:ations of the living 
system are influenced by a set of laws 
which are totally distinct from those of me- 
chanics and chemistry,—an innate power, 
the principle of life, whick, through the 
medium of the nerves, regulates and modi- 
fies all its phenomena. 

The nervous system, again, cannot be 
well understood without some knowledge of 
that branch of philosophy which treats of 
the faculties of mind. Such knowledge en- 
ables the physician to study with advantage 
the influence of the mind upon the body in 
health and disease, and that of both mind 
and body apon one another. I need scarcely 


would caution you in the words of the cele- 
brated author of the duties and qualifications 
of a physician,—“ A student of genius,” 
says he, “should be watchful, lest his at- 
tention be too deeply engaged by this spe- 
cious kind of philosophy, which gives so 
much room for imagination, and so little for 
experiment,— apparently ingenious, but 
really trifling and useless,—a philosophy, in 
short, which, keeping the mind inces- 
santly employed about subtleties of its own 
creation, soon renders it incapable of a pa- 
tient and severe investigation of nature.” 

By the regulations of the Apothecaries’ 
Company, the branches of medical study to 
which you will first have to direct your at- 
tention are Chemistry and Materia Medica. 

With regard to the former, its utility to 
the study of medicine cannot be doubted. 
The nature of the solid and fluid contents 
of the body, the changes which they undergo, 
and the play of afliaities by which they are 
affected ; the secretions formed by the dif- 
ferent organs ; the functions of the lungs and 
the skin, are all elucidated by a knowledge 
of chemistry, and are obviously within its 
domain. It is also the foundation of mate- 
ria medica and pharmacy; and, so far as 
concerns pathology, the various changes in- 
daced upon the fluids in disease, the defec- 
tive assimilation of the food, and much of 
the influence of medicines, can only be ex- 
plained on chemical! principles; thence, in 
order to understand physiology and thera- 
peutics, the previous study of chemistry is 
indispensable. But this branch of science 
holds out attractions of its own, sufficient to 
bind the attention of the student. 

With respect to materia medica and the- 
rapeutics, which truth obliges me to say are 
misplaced in the curriculum of the Society 
of Apothecaries, I shall at present say 
little, as it is my province to address those 
gentlemen who are about to commence their 
medical studies here, upon the subject. I 
shall merely remark, that no individual can 
practise medicine aright, without a compe- 
— knowledge of both these branches of 
study. 

Closely allied to, and illustrative of, ma- 
teria medica, as well as subservient to the 
practice of medicine, is the study of botany. 
The investigation of plants, according to 
their natural affinities, that modern improve- 
ment in this branch of science, which not 
only makes us familiar with the characters 
of plants, but with their qualities, is that 
which is successfully taught in this esta- 
blishment. Botany has only of late years, 
however, been made an imperative portion 
of medical education; but the former neg- 
lect of it does ry tye its value; and no 
practitioner can be regarded as Jarl} 
educated who is unacquainted with those 
plants which are either useful in diet or in 


say, that by the philosophy of mind I do 
not mean metaphysics, against which I 


medicine, and with the general principles of 
botany 
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The necessity of an intimate acquaintance 
with anatomy arid physiology is too appa- 
rent to require illustration. To examine the 
animal body as a machine, made up of many 
parts, is the object of the former: and as an 
attendance upon lectures alone will not suf- 
fice for that purpose, a considerable portion 
of your time will require to be occupied in 
the dissecting-room. But after all your in- 
vestigations there, you will be only ac- 
quainted with the body deprived of action ; 
you hasten, therefore, to investigate the 
functions of the parts which you have ex- 
amined ; their reciprocal influence upon one 
another ; and their common moving cause. 
Your next object is to investigate the com- 
position of the body as composed of solid 
and fluid s; to scrutinize the functions 
which tend to support life and health ; the 
senses which maintain the connection of man 
with the external world ; and the influence 
of external agencies, air, light, and heat, 
upon the living system. These are the ob- 
jects of physiology. In trath, without a 
competent knowledge of anatomy and phy- 
siology, the distinction between sound and 
diseased conditions of the animal economy 
cannot be detected, nor disease rightly un- 
derstood. These facts, also, point out the 
natural union of anatomy and physiology, 
and the propriety of investigating them as 
one department of study, 

The light which comparative anatomy and 
zoology reflect upon human anatomy and 
physiology is. well known. It bas been 
justly remarked, that “the basis of our phy- 
siological researches becomes broader and 
deeper, in proportion as our survey of living 
beings is more extensive ;” and it is a mat- 
ter of deep regret that these branches of 
science are not in the curriculum, which at 
present fixes your course of studies. To the 
student, however, who is sincerely anxious 
to perfect his medical education, both hold 
out sufficient inducements to engage his at- 
tention. Their importance and utility are 
now beginning to be felt, and we find that 
lectures upon them are announced in several 
of the metropolitan schools. It is a subject 
of exultation to this establishment, that it 
was the first in England to found a profes- 
sorship expressly for the cultivation of 
comparative anatomy and zoology,—(Ap- 
plause.) 

Another extraordinary defect in the ex- 
isting plan of medical education, is the 
absence of pathological anatomy, a subject 
so closely connected with practice, that it is 
scarcely possible to advance a step without 
it. Let me impress it strongly upon the 
minds of all our young friends, not to per- 
mit the opportunity of studying it with 
advantage, which this school affords, to 
escape them. 

On the more practical subjects of study, 
namely, the practice of medicine, surgery, 
obstetrical medicine, and medical jurispru- 


dence, it is unnecessary to make any com; 
ments, as the exercise of your profession 
presupposes their previous study. I have 
only further to add a very few remarks on 
clinical instruction. It has been correctly 
said, that “itis the most interesting point 
of medical study, and calls for the employ- 
ment of the highest faculties of the mind, 
intelligence and observation, as well as 
judgment, to generalize the facts observed, 
so as to reduce them to laws.” But how is 
this intelligence and observation to avail 
without the previous knowledge of the organ 
or organs affected, and of their functions ? 
Thence it is altogether upon the present em- 
ployment of his time that the student can 
expect ip any manner to benefit by clinical 
instruction. Pathological anatomy, espe- 
cially, is of the utmost importance ;-it not 
merely detects the seat of disease, and its 
influence upon certain organs, but it deve- 
lopes many of the laws of diseased action, 
aud explains, in the history of the symptoms, 
many circumstances previously involved, in 
obscurity. Without it the examination of 
bodies, in fatal cases, is little moré than a 
waste of time: the exploration cagnot be 
satisfactory if the eye be unacquainted with 
that aspect of the organs which enables us 
to detect changes in them, But the advan- 
tages to be derived from pathological ana- 
tomy does not end here, so far as regards 
clinical medicine. Besides enabling the 
student to appreciate the importance of 
symptoms, to trace the progress of diseased 
action, and the influence of medical consti- 
tutions upon its development, it even tends 
to enlighten him on the value of therapeu- 
tical agents, and consequently to practise 
with success. 

The great utility of clinical instruction is 
to form young men to be correct observers, 
without the talent for which no individual 
can become a good practitioner, for it is onl 
when a correct diagnosis is once formed, 
that the hand can be placed upon the reme- 
dies most likely to answer the indications 
to be fulfilled. It supplies that faculty of 
deciding quickly and correctly on a fase 
data, which is called taet, which brings to 
the bed-side profound knowledge, gives cer- 
tainty to the investigation of symptoms, and 
carries conviction to the mind, 

One great advantage of clinical instruc- 
tion is, to demonstrate the’ impossibility of 
treating disease according to establis 
rules ; in some degree every case is one of 
experiment; diseases to be known must be 
seen; if the eye of the student be taught to 
observe accurately, a habit of nice discrimi- 
nation is acquired; it enables him to bring 
general principles to the test of experience, 
and to look with equal distrust on the truth 
of the most specious theories, as well as on 
the infallibility of remedies, Is it, there- 
fore, necessary to enforce an attentive and 
regular attendance on re practice, as 
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leading oqniien of that knowledge 
which” is rae end and aim of all your prior 
studies, and which requires all the acquisi- 
tions which these studies are intended 
bestow? 

Having, I fear inadequately, attempted to 

sketch briefly the plan of study essential for 
those who are ambitious to acquire what is 
termed a regular medical education, it 
might be expected that I should say now 
something of the professors by whom those 
gentlemen who enter this school will be di- 
in pos but I 
o my co es by loading them wi 
merely assure our young friends, that I 
know them to be not less anxious of obtain- 
, than assidnous in communicating know- 
ge; and, that in performing their duties, 
one of their greatest pleasures is in watch- 
ing every symptom of youthful excellence, 
and aiding those efforts towards the attain- 
ment of distinction and permanent fame, 
which talent and industry cannot fail to se- 
cure. But if much depends on the teachers, 
far more rests on the students : every thing, 
literally every thing, depends on the use 
which they make of the time, the irrecover- 
able time, allotted to education. 

I should now, Gentlemen, close this dis- 
course, which has imposed a severe tax upon 
your patience ; but I cannot do so without 
addressing a few words in the frankness of 
friendship, yet with the feelings of a pre- 
ceptor, to those who have left us, and many 
of whom I am proud to see again honouring 
us on this occasion with their presence ; 
men before whom lies the land of promise, 
attainable by those exertions which were 
begun and fostered in this place. Is it 
necessary for me to urge you, my valued 
associates, in your exertions of extensive 
usefulness throughout your professional 
career, to maintain your connection with 
your Alma Mater; to remember what you 
owe to this seat of learning? If your minds 
are properly impressed with the value of in- 
tellectual distinction, this advice will be 
unnecessary ; the higher you rise in your 
profession, the older you grow, the more 
fondly will you look back, with respect and 
veneration, upon this University. “ Vouowe 
so much, that it is not bound to be satisfied 
with the gratitude of words, but is entitled 
to require the genuine homage of a well- 


spent life.” *—( Great applause.) 


the Lord Rector of the a 


* Address 
of Glasgow to his electors, 6th Jan., 1332.—Rep. 
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ADDRESS 
INTRODUCTORY TO A COURSE OF LECTURES ON 
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DELIVERED ON MONDAY, OcT, 3, 1836, 
BY PROFESSOR SHARPEY, 
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Prefatory Remarks.—The distinction between 
Anatomy and Physi . Elucidation of 
the one by the other. —Subdivisions and 
Uses of Anatomy. Illustration in the Se- 


cretions, Mic: by Comparison 
of Anatomy and Physiology by Comparisons. 
in ‘Abdominal eins of 


Lectures. —Conclusion. 


Gent_emen :—In entering on the import- 
ant duties which I have ertaken, and in 
appearing before you for the first time, I 
feel the difficulty of my post. I come 
among you a total stranger, and am aware 
that I have yet to gain your confidence. I 
appear in the place of one whose successful 
labours in this seminary have earned for 
him the admiration and esteem of all who 
belong to it, and whose retirement from the 
Institution, after having so eminently con- 
tributed to its reputation and advancement, 
has caused to its well-wishers the deepest 
regret. Of your late excellent preceptor, of 
his rare accomplishments as a teacher, and 
his high character as a mab, I would wil- 
lingly speak; but here, in the midst of his 
friends, I feel how inadequate I am to do 
justice to such a topic, an a I know that my 
feeble efforts could serve only to weaken 
the eloquent and well-merited eulogium 
which we so lately heard pronounced by 
one who has had the happiness to know him 
as a friend, and associate with him as a col- 
league. Coming after so gffted a predeces- 
sor, I cannot disguise from myself the feel- 
ing, that my station, however honourable, is 
one of perilous distinction; and no tempta- 
tion of ambition could have drawn me into 
this more conspicuous scene of exertion, had 
I not known what may be effected by hum- 
ble abilities and moderate attainments, when 
joined with an earnest desire to communi- 
cate instruction, a just appreciation of the 
duties of a teacher, and sustained exertion 
in performing them. 

But however well-grounded may be my 
confidence, that I shall be able not altoge- 
ther inefliciently to discharge the respon- 
sible duties of my situation, I am yet deeply 
sensible how much my first efforts among 
you will require your indulgent considera- 
tion, and I feel that until I have earned 
your confidence and friendship, I shall stand 
in need of your favour. The kind reception 
which I haye met with encourages me to 
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hope that for the present you will overlook 
my deficiencies, and that especially on this 
first occasion of our meeting you will not 
withhold that indulgence which I know I 
shall so much require. 


Gentlemen,—The human body is known 
to us in two very different states, the living 
and the dead. In the living state, it is the 
scene of various actions, which tend to 
maintain life, or to accomplish the ends of 
our existence. In the dead body, all action 
has ceased, and there remains only an assem- 
blage of exquisitely-formed parts, by means 
= which the living actions had been per- 


Those actions are named the functions of 
the body, and the parts employed in per- 
forming them are the organs. It is the ob- 
ject of anatomy and physiology, the studies 
on which we are about to enter, to investi- 
gate these organs and these functions. What- 
ever relates to the configuration, the struc- 
ture, the position, and the connection of the 
organs,—in a word, all that concerns the 
mere structure of the body, belongs to ana- 
tomy. The living actions or functions of the 
body, and its vital properties, form the object 
of physiology. Thus, for example, when we 
examine the outward form of the heart, or 
the configuration of the cavities contained 
within it, the nature of the tissue of which 
it is composed, its situation, and its connec- 
tion with other parts in the chest, we are 
engaged in the study of anatomy. But when 
we enquire into the phenomena which are 
manifested by this organ in the living body, 
its incessant motion, the manner in which it 
propels the blood in a perpetual circuit, the 
measure of force which it exerts, or the re- 
markable property on which its motion de- 
pends, our enquiry belongs to physiology. 

These two sciences are intimately allied. 
The one, we have said, is the science of 
organic structure, the other that of life. Now, 
though we are far from asserting the irra- 
tional doctrine, that life is the result of 
organization, yet as it is only by its opera- 
tions in organized structure that life mani- 
fests itself, it must be obvious that we can- 
not correctly observe its phenomena, nor 
ascertain the laws which regulate them, 
without possessing a knowledge of structure. 
Again,—although there are many instances 
in which the function of a part is not directly 
suggested by its conformation, yet there are 
many others in which it is so suggested, and 
in which the adaptation of the structure to 
the use is at once apparent. Whoever has 
made himself acquainted with the bones of 
a limb, the construction of its joints, and the 
attachments of its muscles,can, in a great mea- 
sure, tell beforehand what must be its mo- 
tions. In that most elaborate of organs, the 
eye, there is searcely a single part the use 
of which might not be inferred from its 
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the phenomena and laws of optics. But, in 
short, the greatest of all discoveries in phy- 
siology, the circulation of the blood, was 
suggested to the mind of its immortal author 
by anatomical facts, of the simplest charac- 
ter, but facts which he was the first correct 
to interpret and apply. Two kinds of blood- 
vessels, the arteries and the veins, arise 
from the heart, and, after ramifying through 
the body, open into each other by their ex- 
treme branches. Now,previously to Harvey’s 
discovery, it was universally believed that 
the blood flowed outwards from the heart, 
by both classes of vessels, the veins as well 
as the arteries, and that after reaching their 
extreme branches, it returned to the heart by 
the same vessels in which it set out, flowing 
back by the arteries as well as the veins. 
Now, at the place where the arteries arise 
from the heart, small membranous flaps, 
named “ valves,” project from the inside of 
those vessels, and similar valves are placed 
in various parts of the veins; they serve, 
like flood-gates, to open a way to the stream 
in one direction, and shut up the passage 
against it in another. Harvey was struck 
with the fact, that the valves had their 
edges differently directed in the two kinds 
of vessels,—that in the arteries their direc- 
tion was such as to prevent the stream of 
blood from passing backwards to the heart, 
and in the veins it was calculated to oppose 
its flow from the heart towards their extre- 
mities. He thence inferred, that the blood 
must pass out from the heart by the arteries, 
and back to it again by the veins, not alter- 
nately advancing and retiring in the same 
channels, but passing from the extreme ar- 
teries into the veins, and performing a con- 
tinuous circuit. This great discovery, which 
was afterwards confirmed by observations 
on the living body, and by experiments on 
animals, was thus originally suggested to its 
author by the structure of the circulating 
organs. 

From what I have said let it not, how- 
ever, be supposed that physiology consists 
in nothing more than a search after the uses 
of organs. The great aim of the science is 
to arrive at the general laws to which indi- 
vidual phenomena are subordinate. The 
object of the illustrations given is merely to 
show, that the foundation of physiology 
must be laid in anatomy, and if, from the 
extensive nature of the study, it is in some 
eminent schools made the subject of a sepa- 
rate course of instruction, the knowledge of 
anatomy is in such cases invariably pre- 
supposed,—that knowledge being indis- 
pensable as well for the right understanding 
of ascertained physiological truths, as for 
guiding the physiologist in his further re- 
searches. 

The anatomist in pursuing his enquiries 
soon finds that the body consists, in reality, 
of but a small number of constituent ma- 
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give rise to its numerous and diversified or- 
As in examining a building it might 
our object either to inspect the severai 
apartments, and attend to their shape, their 
dimensions, and their decorations, or to 
enquire into the nature of the stone, the 
wood, and the other materials of which the 
edifice is constructed ; so there is a twofold 
manner of viewing the human body. We 
may either examine all its organs in detail, 
attending to the form and construction of 
each, to its situation and connections, or we 
may consider its constituent materials or 
tissues in a general manner, without refer- 
ence to the particular organs into the com- 
position of which they enter. The study of 
the particular parts of the body, of their 
figure, connection, and situation, constitutes 
what is called “ Descriptive Anatomy ;” 
the study of the constituent textures is 
termed “ General Anatomy.” Without call- 
ing in question the propriety of these terrs, 
which some have thought not happily chosen, 
it may, nevertheless, be remarked, that they 

are not always used in the same sense. 
Descriptive anatomy thus comprehends 
a species of knowledge which has not in- 
aptly been termed the “ Topography” of 
the body... This is a kind of knowledge 
which is indispensably required for the safe 
peformance of surgical operations. Let no 
one suppose, however, that its utility is 
limited to, this end, important though it be: 
and let all beware of the error of bestowing 
almost exclusive attention on the anatomy 
of those regions of the hody which are likely 
to become the seat of surgical operations. 
Had .all. been actuated by such narrow 
views, in, what condition would have been 
the science of physiology? The roots of the 
nerves by which these organs are connected 
to the brain and spinal cord, are not likely 
to become the subject of surgical operations, 
and. yet but for the careful study of their 
anatomy, we should have remained ignorant 
of the great physiological truths respecting 
the sensory, and motory fuuctions of the 
nerves, the discovery of which has shed such 
lustre on, the, recent history of the science. 
Discoveries of such magnitude, we may be 
told, can. fall.to,the lot of very few; but 
there are lesser jewels, in, the mine of science, 
which .he ,only. whe pursues his studies 
with a philosophic spirit, can ever hope to 
discover, Anatomy, it may be here observed, 
is useful in medicine, First, on account of 
its direct application in practice, and, Se- 
condly, because it constitutes a large share of 
that fundamental knowledge on which medi- 
cine, as a science, might be said to rest. 
The iaunediate use is the more obvious of the 
two, and, therefore, readily attracts the in- 
experienced student; the beneficial eflects 
of the full and scientific study of anatomy 
- the education of the medical practitioner, 
pg amy uires time and reflection to discover, 
ence the reason why this study is 

undervalued, 


General anatomy, as we have defined it, 
embraces all that relates to the tissues of 
which the animal frame is made up ; though 
it is often used in a more extended, and oc- 
casionally in a different, sense. It is in an 
especial manner conversant with the inti- 
mate structure, or texture, of organs. On 
this account it has a very direct relation to 
physiology; for the most important vital 
processes are carried on in the intimate tex- 
ture of parts. Thus, the changes of the 
blood, from its arterial to its venous nature, 
and from venous to arterial, the separation 
from that fluid of new materials for the nu- 
trition and growth of the body, and the 
various processes of secretion, are the re- 
sults of actions, which go on in the minutest 
parts of organs ; aud we cannot hope to be- 
come acquainted with the true nature of 
these actions until the structure is known 
in which they take place. It is true that 
this department of anatomy has not posi- 
tively advanced our knowledge of these 
vital actions so much as may yet be antici- 
pated from its further cultivation; but it 
has already rendered essential service, by 
freeing physiology from many erroneous 
views and futile hypotheses which were 
caleulated to retard the discovery of truth. 
As an example, we may refer te the views 
that formerly prevailed on the subject of 
secretion, This, it may be explained, is a 
process by which fluids are separated from 
the blood in certain organs named * glands.” 
Thus, the tears are. said to Le. seereted by 
the lachrymal gland, the bile by the liver, the 
urine by the kidueys, and so forth, Now, it 
has always puzaled physiologists to explain 
how fluids, which are se different from each 
other in quality, could be produced from 
the same general mass.of blood. How, for 
instance, the lachrymal gland secreted only 
tears, the breast enly milk, and the kidney 
only urine, The glands are formed chiefly 
of the ramifications of blood-vessels, and of a 
set of tubes, named * ducts,” which receive 
the secreted fluid from the blood and con- 
vey it out of the organ. To account, ia the 
first place, for the escape of fluids from the 
blood-vessels into these duets, it was ge- 
nerally believed that the extreme vessels 
opened into the commencements of the 
ducts; and then, to explain the variety in 
the secretions, many singular hypotheses 
were invented. Some physiologists con- 
ceived, for instance, that the particles of 
each fluid to be separated from the blood, 
had a size and figure exactly corresponding 
with the shape and calibre of the passages, 
or duets, of its peculiar gland, which would, 
therefore, it was conceived, allow only these 
particles to pass, and no others. Other spe- 
culators, again, reflecting that pores, or 
small tubes, filled with oily fluids, were im- 
pervious to water, and that these containing 
watery fluids refused to transmit oil, applied 
this fact to explain the point in question. 
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They assumed that the duct of each gland 
contained, at the time of its original form- 
ation, a portion of its peculiar secretion, 
which permitted the passage of more of the 
same kind, but refused other fluids. These 
and other speculations, of an equally fatile 
nature, long occupied the minds ef physio- 
logists. But more accurate researches into 
the structure of glands have shown that the 
pretended continuity of the blood-vessels 
with the ducts does not exist, and that the 
latter tubes are invariably closed at 
their extremities. This fact at once re- 
moves the foundation on which those spe- 
culations had been raised. It proves that 
the fluids can pass from the vessels into 
the ducts, only by transudation through 
their coats; and, if it does not explain the 
cause of their different qualities, it may still 
be said to bring us nearer to the truth, by 
exposing a fruitfal source of error. 

General anatomy is also that department 
of science, which is, perhaps, most directly 
connected with pathology, or the study of 
disease. As every textare of the body pos- 
sesses characteristic properties, which it 
retains, under certain modifications, in all 
the diversified organs in which it is found, 
so its diseased affections are marked by 
certain common characters, in whatever or- 
gan it happens to be affected. Thus, the 
lining membrane of the bowels, and that of 
the lungs, both belong to one class, named 
mucous membranes, and when inflammation 
attacks them, although it is modified in its 
symptoms by the different functions of the 
organs affected, it nevertheless presents im- 

at characters which are common to it in 
th situations, wd which differ widely 
from those that distinguish inflammation of 
the membranes investing these organs on the 
outside, which belong to a different class, 
In this way the anatomy of the textures aids 
the pathologist in diseriminating affections 
that are different, and generalizing those 
that agree,—most important steps towards 
the rational classification and treatment of 
diseases. 

Moreover, diseased vital processes, like 
the healthy, take place in the intimate tex- 
ture of parts. Inflammation, for example, 
has its immediate seat in the minute or ca- 
pillary blood vessels. Diseased growths, 
also, as regards their origin, progress, and 
essential structure, can be successfully in- 
vestigated by him only who is conversant 
with the healthy texture; and it is pleasing 
to reflect that the recent ana- 
tomy of texture, joined with the philosophi- 
eal spirit which is now extending itself to 

thological enquiry, promises to lead to 

ighly important results in this difficult path 
of investigation. This department of ana- 
tomy, it may be observed, has been greatly 
advanced by the judicious use of the micro- 
scope. It has been, no doubt, objected to 
microscopic observations, that they are pe- 
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culiarly liable to fallacy ; but this objection 
can apply only to cases in which very high 
magnifying powers are employed, and such 
are seldom required. It may be remarked, 
moreover, that no method of enquiry is to- 
tally exempt from fallacy, which ean be 
guarded against only by skill and expe- 
rience on the part of the observer. The eye 
itself, though infinitely surpassing all instru- 
ments of human construction, is liable tode- 
ceive us, and our vision requires tobe aided 
and corrected by experience, and by the in- 
formation derived from the other senses. In 
short, the objections to the use of the micro- 
scope are as nothing in the scale, when 
weighed against its advantages. It was by 
examining the transparent parts of living 
animals with the microscope, that MALPIGHI 
discovered the capillary blood-vessels, and 
observed the blood passing along them,—a 
discovery, without which that of the circu- 
lation could not be regarded as altogether 
complete. 

The body of man is undoubtedly the most 
important object of anatomical and physio- 
logical research ; but such studies are not 
confined in their application to man alone. 
They have been extended to all living be- 
ings. Hence the division of anatomy and 
physiology into kuman, as applied to man,— 
comparatire, as applied to the inferior ani- 
mals,—and regetable, as applied to plants. 

The structure and fanctions of man are our 
immediate objects : but, in elucidating these, 
it is often of the greatest advantage to have 
recourse to the anatomy of the lower ani- 
mals. As, however, comparativeanatomy will 
be introduced only as an auxiliary science, 
I need need not enlarge on the intrinsic me- 
rits of this engaging stady, on the endless 
variety of objects which it affords to stimu- 
late rational curiosity, or the profound and 
extended views of organized nature which 
it presents to the philosophic inquirer. It 
will be sufficient here io point out its rela- 
tion to our immediate studies. 

The organs of man and those of the infe- 
rior animals are formed on the same general 
plan. They agree in essential circum- 
stances of structure, though they be more or 
less modified in each species, to suit its pe- 
culiar mode of existence. For this reason 
it often happens that parts of the human 
body which are so minutely or intricately 
constructed as to be exceedingly difficalt of 
investigation, are presented to us of larger 
size, or more conspicuous texture, in the 
lower animals. It is obvious that in such 
cases the investigation of these parts in man 
must be greatly facilitated by previously ex- 
amining them in other animals, where their 
texture is unravelled and magnified to us by 
nature, and where we are enabled, as it were, 
to read the same truth in a larger type. 
Nothing can better illustrate the truth of 
this position than the case of the secreting 
glands. These organs, as I have already 
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had occasion to state, consist essentially of 
tubes, or ducts, variously branched or con- 
voluted, with minute blood-vessels ramified 
upon them. Now, in the human bedy,some 
of the glands have the branches of their ducts 
so small, so intricately involved, or so densely 
united together, that it would be an ex- 
tremely difficult, if not a fruitless task, to 
investigate their structure without calling 
in the aid of comparative anatomy. As a 
preliminary step, therefore, we examine 
these ducts in those animals in which they 
are larger in size, more simple in arrange- 
ment, and more loosely connected. 

The anatomy of the lower animals, which 
is thus so eminently calculated to further the 
progress of human anatomy, is indispensable 
to the study of physiology, on which it may 
indeed be said to throw aflood of light. By 
tracing an organ through a series of animals, 
from its complex condition in man to the 
simplicity which it presents in creatures low 
in the scale, we discover what circumstances 
in its structure are essential for the perfor- 
mance of its most general and fundamental 
function; and by observing its modifica- 
tions in different species, and the peculia- 
rities of fanction with which they are con- 
nected, we are enabled to determine the spe- 
cial use of those accessory or superadded 
- which contribute to its perfection. 

organs of respiration and of hearing are 
instances of this, and many others will pre- 
sent themselves for the progress of these 
lectures. 

A single example may be adduced here, 
to show the advantage of instituting a com- 

ison between different animals when it 

is desired to determine the use of any pecu- 
liar structure. The abdominal veins of the 
seal are uncommonly capacious, and form in 
the region of the liver a large sac, or recep- 
tacle, capable of containing a great quantity 
of blood. From what is known of the aqua- 
tic life of the seal, and of the connection 
which subsists in all warm-blooded animals, 
between the circulation of the blood and the 
ess of respiration, it might be inferred 
that these dilatations of the veins were in- 
tended to prevent the over-distension of the 
right cavities of the heart, which would 
otherwise be liable to happen during the 
suspension of respiration, which necessarily 
eccurs while the animal is under water. 
Now, if this explanation be correct, a similar 
provision ought to be found in other diving 
animals; and this, on examination, turns 
out to be the fact. Not only amphibious 
mammalia, as they are named, but also div- 
ing birds, are provided with this structure ; 
and the peculiarity of structure is found to 
co-exist with the peculiar habit in animals 
otherwise differing widely from each other, 
while, conversely, the absence ofthe structure 
coincides with the absence of the habit in 


exemplified in water-fowl, which resemble 
each other generally in structure and mode 
of life, but some seek their food by diving, 
and others find it at the surface ; in the first, 
the peculiar provision in the venous system 
referred to exists; in others, it is wanting. 
In this manner comparative anatomy is a 
constant resource to the physiologist; and 
this truth has been acknowledged and acted 
on by rational physiologists at all times. 
Hater, than whom no greater authority 
can be appealed to on a question of this 
sort, expresses himself thus :—*“ The situa- 
tion, figure, and size of parts, must be 
learned from the body of man; the know- 
ledge of their uses we owe chiefly to the 
study of the inferior animals.” 

The inquiries of the anatomist are not 
limited to the mature or adult state of the 
body ; he studies likewise the mode inwhich 
it is gradually formed or developed. In 
investigating the construction of a piece of 
human workmanship, there are two ways by 
which we might attain our end ; we might 
either analyse and separate it into its dif- 
ferent parts, or we might watch the process 
of its original construction. Each of these 
methods, it is obvious, would sess ad- 
vantages peculiar to itself, and the informa- 
tion afforded by the one would serve to cor- 
roborate, to amplify, orto correct, that which 
would be obtained through the other. 

A similar plan of investigation is appli- 
cable to the animal body. We may cither 
dissect and analyse its organs in their 
mature condition, or trace their development 
in the embryo, and the method is here at- 
tended with similar advantages. In watch- 
ing, for example, the development of a com- 
plicated organ like the brain, we learn that 
it first consists of a few fundamental parts, 
to which others are added, in an invariable 
order of succession, until the whole is built 
up and perfected. It is thus discovered 
that certain parts invariably coincide in the 
time of their appearance, whilst there are 
some that appear earlier, others later, but 
always in the same order. The information 
thus obtained, leads to a more correct ap- 
preciation of the connection of parts, their 
mutual dependence, and their comparative 
importance in the economy. 

ut the great aim of the anatomy of deve- 
lopment, is to discover the laws by which 
that process is regulated; and the study, 
aided by comparative anatomy, has already 
partially disclosed some of the great prin- 
ciples which nature follows in the formation 
of organized beings. I shall here allude 
only to one of those laws, the knowledge of 
which has been the means of connecting 
and explaining numerous facts, which would 
otherwise have remained isolated and unin- 
telligible. By a reference to comparative 
anatomy, it is ascertained that any given 
organ, when traced through a series of 


— which are in other respects closely 
to diving animals, This is strikingly 


animals, becomes more elaborate in its 
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general structure as it is observed iu those 
that are higher in the scale, the higher con- 
ditions of the economy requiring organs of 
more varied eydowments and more com- 
plicated structure. Now, the study of de- 
velopment has shown that such an organ in 
its process of formation in one of the higher 
animals, passes through a series of transi- 
tory states, corresponding in a certain mea- 
sure with its permanent conditions in beings 
lower in the scale. 

Thus, for instance, the human heart has 
at first the form of a simple tube, like the 
corresponding o in insects and crusta- 
ceous animals. It next presents two cavi- 
ties, as in the fish. In the succeeding form 
these cavities are subdivided into four, but 
the partition between the right and left 
sides is incomplete, so that all the compart- 
ments communicate ; a condition resembling 
that which we find in the turtle. Lastly, a 
complete separation is established between 
the cavities of the right and left side, aid 
the organ thus acquires its permanent form. 
This law holds good not only in regard to 
individual organs, but likewise, though in a 
more limited degree, to the entire body ; 
and in this sense it seems to have suggested 
itselfto Antsrorceand Harvey, whoremark- 
ed that animala resemble each other the 
more, the nearer they are to their origin. 
The general fact, thus made out by the study 
of development, has been most happily ap- 
plied to explain the production of a certain 
species of malformation to which the human 
organs are liable, and which seems to be 
owing merely to the failure of certain steps 
in their development, in consequence of 
which they permanently retain their early 
and imperfect condition, 

Thus, in the case of the heart, to which 
we have already referred, it occasionally 
happens that this organ is formed of a simple 
with two cavities, like that of the 
fish; or with its four cavities, imperfectly 
separated, as in the higher orders of rep- 
tiles, Such cases are referred to an arrest 
of development, as it is called, and in this 
way much of the mystery which once in- 
vested these so named /usus natura, has now 
been dissipated. 

The time I have already occupied pre- 
cludes any more than a mere allusion to 
another branch of anatomy, namely, Mor- 
bid, or Pathological Anatomy,—a study, 
which is the surest guide to correct discri- 
mination and rafional treatment of diseases, 
and whose dependence for its successful 
prosecution on a knowledge of healthy 
structure I have already had occasion to 
iilustrate. 

I have thus endeavoured, however in- 
adequately, to point out to you the several 
departments of anatomical! and pliysielogical 
knowledge, and’to explain their peculiar 
objects, and their mutual relations. The 
course of instruction which it is proposed to 
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deliver in this class, will comprehend the 
anatomy of the viscera, nervous system, and 
organs of the senses, considered in physio- 
logical order; also, general anatomy and 
physiology. The omission of some of the 
more elementary topics of descriptive ana- 
tomy was deemed advisable, as it will afford 
time for giving to physiology, and the 
anatomy of texture and development, a 
share of attention more commensurate with 
the extent and importance of these branches 
than could be otherwise accomplished. 

It might have been proper for me here to 
allude to the facilities for the study of 
anatomy, which are afforded by an institu- 
tion like this ; but I feel that I have alread 
encroached too far on your patience. 
shall, therefore, merely say a few words in 
reference to one of the advantages which 
are derived from lectures, as distinguished 
from the unassisted study of books, as it is 
of consequence that the student should be 
aware of the importance of availing himself 
of it during his attendance. 

It has been justly remarked, that as lec- 
tures are not intended to supersede the use 
of books, so they ought, if well conducted, 
to afford a species of instruction which un- 
aided reading cannot supply. Now, with- 
out attempting formally to discuss the re- 
spective merits of these two modes of 
acquiring knowledge, there is, nevertheless, 
one point of superiority on the side of lec- 
tures to which I would here more especially 
advert, as it applies with peculiar force to 
lectures on anatomy. 

In a book, a student may read the de- 
scription of visible objects, but at a lecture 
they are placed before his eyes; and he 
there acquires a knowledge of them from ac- 
tual demonstration, Itis scarcely necessary 
to remark how immeasurably the one me- 
thod surpasses the other in fixing the atten- 
tion on the subject taught, and in conveying 
clear and lasting impressions to the mind, 

To realize this advantage, anatomical lec- 
tures must, therefore, be constantly illus- 
trated by dissections and preparations, on 
which the facts that are spoken of may be 
at the same time pointed out. As, however, 
the dissection to be exhibited may often 
comprehend small or intricate parts, the 
greatest assistance is derived from the addi- 
tional illustration of enlarged drawings. 
On these, the teacher may first point out 
those facts which he means afterwards t» 
show on the real object, and thus render the 
actual demonstration more easily followed. 
Many preparations, again, require close 
inspection, and even though they be handed 
round a class-room, still they cannot be 
seen by the student at the time that the 
teacher is referring to them. In such cases, 
an enlarged drawing not only supplies the 
requisite illustration at the appropriate time, 
and in a manner conspicuous to all, but it 
enables the student more easily to under- 
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stand the preparation when he comes after- 
wards to examine it. Good delineations, I 
need scarcely add, are a most useful resource 
as illustrations, in cases where the ,real ob- 
jects are of sucha, kind as cannot be pro- 
cured or prepared for exhibition. 
The actual, demonstration of the objects, 
aided frequently by illustrative drawings, 
is then essentially required to render at- 
tendance, on, anatomical lectures profitabie 
to the student; and it is a mode of instruc- 
tion that. may, I am convinced, be advan- 
tageously carried much farther than it gene- 
rally is... The preparation of parts for illus- 
trating lectures is, for the most part, confined 
to those of which the structure is visible to 
the naked eye ; but, as I have already ex- 
plained, the principal facts relative to the 
textures and to organic development can be 
seen only by means of the microscope, and 
if the student is to obtain a real, and not a 
mere verbal knowledge of these finer points 
of anatomy, an apportunity must be afforded 
him of inspecting the objects with that in- 
strument. Some microscopic objects which 
do not need to be highly magnified, may be 
shown even during lecture ; and a time may 
be set apart for demonstrating those which 
require a higher magnifying power, or nicer 
manipulation, An opportunity is thus af- 
forded of practising the student in the use 
of the microscope, with which, in the present 
state of the science, no accomplished ana- 
tomist ought to be wholly anacquainted. 

But, Gentlemen, I hasten to a close. I 
feel how much my efforts have fallen short 
of the oceasion, how far they have been be- 
low what an enlightened audience, like the 
present, was entitled to require of me ; and, 
permit me ‘to say, Genflemen, T trust yet, in 
due time, to prove, that they have not alto- 
gether done justice to myself. 

T trust, however, that, from the slight 
sketeh T have faid before you of anatomical 
and physiological stydy, imperfect as it has 
been, you will baxe been able to form some 
idea, at least, of the nature of our future 
duties. The fulfilment of these duties will 
require, on your part, all that love of know- 
ledge, all that persevering diligence, and 
that desire to exccl, which have hitherto 
been so abundantly displayed by the pupils 
of this institution. On my part, Gentlemen, 
I am sensible how much you have a right to 
claim of me, but yours are claims that must 
be met, not by words, but by deeds; and all 
I shall say on the present occasion is, that 
no effort of mine shall be wanting, no labours 
shall be spared, which can tend to forward 
your instruction, 
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Ix the course of lectures, Gentlemen, 
which I commence this evening, I shall en- 
deavour to instruct you in the science and 
practice of surgery, using that word in its 
most extended acceptation, as including a 
knowledge of the nature and treatment of 
all the diseases which custom has assigned 
to the care of the surgeon, whether they 
arise from injury, and other external ageats, 
or from internal causes,—whether they are 
to be treated by external means, by chang- 
ing the diet, or other habits, or by internal 
remedies. I say, the diseases which custom 
has assigned to the care of the surgeon, be- 
cause, although the separation of physic and 
surgery is, in many instances, convenient, 
and, in many respects, of public utility, the 
distinction is arbitrary, and altogether de- 
pendent on usage. The scientific principles 
are common to the two branches of the pro- 
fessiou ; the practical proceedings are en- 
tirely alike, and the mode of study is the 
same. The distinction, even, in practice, is 
so vague, that whether a patient should be 
attended by a physician or a surgeon de- 
pends, in many instanees, not on the nature 
of the disease, nor on, that of the means 
which are to be employed in its cure, but 
on the opinion, which the patient may hap- 
pen to entertain of the talent, the knowledge, 
and the integrity of a particular individual. 
It is a question of confidence, not of noso- 
logy. I must, therefore, express my cntire 
concurrence inwhat was stated by my great 
predecessor in this chair, viz., that surgery 
and physic, considered as subjects of study 
and scientitic investigation, are one and in- 
divisible. 

In attempting to convey to you the notion 
I entertain of the nature and extent of sur- 
gery, and the distinction between that and 
the other branches of the medical profession, 
I must first beg of you to discard from your 
minds the limited, and, I may say, the un- 
worthy, notion that might arise, if you con- 
sidered the etymological import of the word. 
The Greek words cheirergon and cheirourgos, 
and the Latin word chirurgia, and the Eug- 
lish words surgeon and chirurgeon, are the 
same expressions, modified according to the 
genius of different languages. The Greek 
terms which are used are derived from cheir 
the hand, and ergon,a work. Thus, “surgeon” 
literally means work of the hand, and “ sur- 
gery” means manual operations. Surgery, 
considered thus etymologically, might be 


defined, “That part of treatment, or thera- 
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peutics, which consists of manual opera- 
tions;” but it certainly creates more work 
for the head than the hand. Now, certainly, 
a surgeon very frequently employs the hand, 
but he finds much more serious work for the 
head. If surgery had been what the name 
implies, a merely mechanical object, a spe- 
cies of handicraft, the genius of Hunter 
would not have been required to spread and 
to unfold its principles ; and such names as 
those of Porr, Apernetuy, Dessaucr, Br- 
cuat, Ricuter, and Scarpa, would not have 
delighted in its cultivation and illustration. 

Surgery is one branch of the medical pro- 
fession: let us enquire in what it consists. 
To preserve health, to remedy injury, to cure 
or to alleviate disease, and to apply the 
knowledge that we possess on this subject 
to the elucidation of various important ques- 
tions in legislation, in jurisprudence, in cri- 
minal proceedings, in police, and in other 
matters relating to the health and comfort 
of individuals and societies, are the objects 
of a comprehensive science, which we may 
designate by the general name of medicine, 
The science of medicine, considered thus ge- 
nerally, embraces the natural history of man, 
the enquiry into the organization of the hu- 
man frame, and into its living actions. It 
surveys the body under the various 
modifications which are impressed on it by 
surrounding influences of all kinds. It 
studies the nature and mode of action of 
these influences, and hence it derives the 
rules for preserving health, for alleviating 
or removing disease. ‘The practical applica- 
tion of these rules constitutes the art of me - 
dicine,—the “ art of healing,” as it is fre- 
quently called, but, as it ought more pro- 
perly to be termed, “ the art of treating dis- 
ease ;”” while the collection of facts, and the 
reasonings on which the practical proceed- 
ings are grounded, constitutes the science of 
medicine. Now, although medicine, as thus 
explained, is one subject, and although all 
the parts are connected by numerous and 
intimate relations, the field which it embraces 
is far too extensive to allow of its being cul- 
tivated by one individual, either for the pur- 
pose of writing or teaching ; and it has been 
found convenient for practical purposes, in 
many instances, to subdivide the art into 
particular branches. Hence have arisen the 
separate callings of physician, surgeon, and 
apothecary ; and hence the distinction of phy- 
sic and surgery has arisen naturally, in the 
progress of society, like other divisions of 
labour. It accords with the notion gene- 
rally entertained, and well-founded, that the 
confinement of talent to one object is attend- 
ed with an increase of skill and perception. 
This is true with respect to those parts of 
our own profession which are of a mechani- 
cal kind, and this distinctly prevails where- 
ever medicine has been cultivated as a 
science. Surgery, then, is one portion or di- 
vision of medicine. 


Considering the distinction between sur- 
gery and the other parts of medical art and 
science to be entirely arbitrary, I use the 
word in its common acceptation, I con- 
ceive it to include the following injuries of 
all kinds :—The greater part, if not the 
whole, of external and local diseases ; those 
internal diseases which produce a change re- 
cognizable externally,—for example, altera- 
tions of position, of bulk, of figure, of con- 
sistence ; and all cases requiring operations, 
external applications, and manual proceed- 
ings of all kinds. Now, these are the sub- 
jects which are ordinarily comprised in a 
course of lectures, or in treatises, on surgery. 
Thus, we see that surgery embraces a | 
portion of the science and art which relates 
to disease. If we divide the subject under 
its general name of “ medicine” into two 
parts, physic and surgery, we shall find that 
the latter is at least equal in extent and im- 
portance to the former, 

I do not trouble myself with considering 
what relation each of the two parts of the 
medical profession bears to the other in 
rank : that is a point of fact which involves 
the epinion of the public, and it cannot, 
therefore, be determined by the parties in- 
terested. I will only observe upon this 
point, that there seem to be two kinds of 
rank adjudged—the artificial, which is de- 
termined by the decrees of the herald’s col- 
lege—the natural, which is awarded by the 
public voice, in the remuneration of public 
services, not a private one. The criteria re- 
specting the latter in our own profession, 
depend on the amount of accession to the 
stock of knowledge and of useful practical 
improvement. [I trust that the sargeon will 
never be disinclined to enter the lists for the 
latter species of distinction, 

It must be confessed, that in the preced- 
ing enumeration of the subject, the boun- 
daries of surgery are not very clearly 
marked: injuries, accidents, operations,— 
these are undisputed parts of surgery ; but 
when we come to distinguish between ex- 
ternal and internal diseases, the affair is 
more difficult, and really I cannot pretend 
to draw the line of demarcation. We need 
not, however, give ourselves much trouble 
on the subject, for our patients cut the knot 
which we are unable to untie. When they 
are ill they do not look to nosologies, or 
systems, to see whether they are suffering 
under a medical or a surgical disease, they 
resort to those in whose talent, knowledge, 
integrity, and professional character, they 
place the greatest reliance, without con- 
sidering the distinctions under which they 
practice, or the fraternity to which they be- 
long. In the great majority of instances, 
medicine is practised in the country as one 
profession. Persons are called “ surgeon- 
apo hecaries.”” General practitioner is the 
title by which they are now very fitly deno- 
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lis, and in many large towns, surgery and 
physie are exercised by separate prac- 
titioners; they are taught by distinct 
teachers, in separate courses of instruction, 
and regulations are enjoined by law for two 
distinct species of the community, the phy- 
sician and the surgeon, severally governed 
by the College of Physicians and the Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

‘inding this apparent contradiction, we 
are naturally led to enquire in what the dis- 
tinctions between physic and! surgery con- 
sist; whether in the nature of the diseases 
allotted to each, or the mode of treating 
them? how and when the distinction arose? 
whether there is any difference in the mode 
of learning them? 

Nothing like the modern distinction was 
made by the ancients; we find no traces of 
it in the Greek, the Roman, and the Arabian 
writers. Certain branches of practice were, 
indeed, followed separately in Egypt, where 
diseases of the teeth, the eyes, and even 
some internal organs, were attended to ex- 
clusively by particular practitioners ; and a 
similar distinction existed in Rome, where 
dentists and oculists were numerous. But 
Hippocrates, Gacen,and the Greek medical 
writers, wrote indifferently on the treatment 
of fevers,—on external and internal diseases, 
and operations. 

In the long night of ignorance and bar- 
barism which intervened between the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire, and the revival of 
letters in the West of Europe, learning and 
science were confined to members of the 
ecclesiastic profession, to whom we are in- 
debted for the preservation of those imper- 
fect remains of literature and art which we 
stillenjoy. The practice of medicine was 
confined to them; priests and monks were 
the physicians and surgeons of those times ; 
they attended to the bodily ailments, as well 
as to the spiritual wants of their flocks. In 
the course of time this combination of me- 
dical practice with ecclesiastical duties was 
found objectionable ; we may, indeed, fancy 
that it might be inconvenient to entrust the 
complaints of females, for instance, to an 
order of men whose vocation led them to 
lead a life of celibacy ; and the rulers of the 
church thought it necessary to adopt strong 
measures, and put a stop to it by a papal 
edict, in the beginning of the 14th century, 
in which they were expressly forbidden to 
practise surgery, under the penalty of ex- 
communication. The manual proceedings 
thus abandoned by the ecclesiastics, were 
taken up by barbers, attendants at baths, 
itinerants, and mountebanks. In the course 
of time, the care of sores, and some minor 
processes, came to form, with the art of the 
barber, the occupation of a particular class 
of men, who were legally incorporated in 
this and other countries, under the denomi- 
nation of “ barber-surgeons.” This separa- 
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ment of disease, from that medical knowledge 
which is an indispensable guide to the time 
and mode of its application, survived the 
circumstances which gave rise to it. It 
lasted in our own country until the middle 
of the last century, when the Incorporation 
of Barber-Surgeons was dissolved by Act of 
Parliament, in the reign of Groree the 
Second ; yet, however, the union still exists 
in many parts of Europe. 

In order to understand whether there is 
any well-regulated distinction between sur- 
gery and physic, it is necessary that I should 
advert briefly to medical science and prac- 
tice. When you hear that the human body 
consists of numerous separate parts, that 
these exercise distinct offices, and that they 
are variously acted upon by external causes 
and internal agents, you might naturally 
suppose that any of them might be studied 
separately ; that you might learn the nature 
and diseases of some one ora few organs 
without studying the rest. A little reflec- 
tion will show you that knowledge, if it 
could be thus obtained, would be very im- 
perfect. The individual organs which make 
up the human body, although various in 
their structure and ollice, are all connected 
with, and naturally dependent on, each 
other. They are merely subordinate parts 
of one machine, and they all concnr, each 
in its own way, in producing one common 
result—the life of the individual. All the 
leading arrangements are calculated to give 
a character of unity to the organization and 
living action of the frame. There is one 
source of nutrition to the whole body, one 
centre of circulation, and hence all the parts 
are mutually dependent for the means of 
their nutrition and growth, and for the ma- 
terials for their various exertions, on the 
alimentary canal and circulating system, 
There is a common point to which all sen- 
sations are conveyed, and from which voli- 
tion emanates—the seat of the animal pro- 
pensities, the moral feelings, and 
intellectual powers—the source of nervous 
energy. The nervous system performs the 
most important offices ; it assists the action 
of the various separate parts, and combines 
them for the general purposes of the 
economy. It regulates the combination and 
succession of movements, and renders them 
harmonious, so that, althongh there is a 
multiplicity and intricacy of parts, they are 
the same ends, and the machine works 
silently and imperceptibly. This system is 
the great instrument of co-operation and 
sympathy ; by means of it, the various parts 
act together in a state of health, and suffer, 
or sympathize, in disease. Hence the ex- 
pression of Hippocrates, in reference to the 
human body, labor unus, consentientia omnia 
—one exertion, all parts concurring. You 
can form no adequate notion of one organ, or 
system of organs, if viewed insulated from 
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the action of asingle wheel or lever detached 
from a watch ora steam-engine. Inthe same 
way, when an organ labours under disease, 
it would be very improper to confine your 
attention to the local symptoms. Youmust 
consider the disturbance which diseased ac- 
tion is capable of exciting in other parts of 
the body, and the reciprocal influence 
which other parts may exert over the seat of 
disease. 

Again, although individual organs are nu- 
merous, the elements of organic structure 
are few. The basis of parts is made of the 
cellular, the vascular, the nervous, and the 
absorbent systems: the phenomena of life 
are alike in all their leading features. 
Hence the changes of structure, and the de- 
rangements* of function, which constitute 
disease, are essentially similar, differing 
only in modification. Since the organic ele- 
ments, or the materials of the frame, are the 
same throughout, and since all the various 
actions are linked together in the execution 
of a commou purpose, the nature, disease, 
and treatment, must be everywhere essen- 
tially the same. The principles of pathology 
are the same for all parts of the body, and 
these, therefore, will be common to the phy- 
sician and surgeon. There is one anatomy 
and physiology, and there can be only one 
pathology. We may therefore assert, that 
surgery and physic, considered in regard to 
their principles, are inseparable; they are 
distinct in practice, but not in science. We 
may go further, and maintain that no part of 
science, however limited, can be thoroughly 
understood, except by one who has studied 
the structure and living action of the body 
generally, and who has then cast his view 
over the whole field of disease. 

It is the first object of the medical student 
to make himself acquainted with the struc- 
ture of the human body and living action: 
these are the subjects of anatomy and phy- 
siology. He is then prepared for the study 
of diseases ; he watches the circumstances 
under which they arise ; he views their pro- 
gress and termination, and he explores the 
organic changes which they produce. He 
learns to connect these changes with ex- 
ternal appropriate signs or symbols, deriving 
from his comparisons the means of deter- 
mining the exact seat and nature of disease, 
and of predicting its course and event. 
These matters are the subject of morbid or 
pathological anatomy and pathology. Ana- 
tomy is the sign of healthy structure ; mor- 
bid anatomy of diseased structure. Phy- 
siology is occupied with the healthy fune- 
tions ; pathology, with those changes which 
the functions undergo in disease. The stu- 
dent is now prepared to observe the effects 
of the various external agents, of outward 
applications, of inward remedies, or of sur- 
gical operations, which are necessary for 
removing diseases and restoring health. 
These are the subjects of therapeutics, or 
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the signs of treatment under the three-fold 
division of hygiene, which includes diet, air, 
clothing, exercise, and other circumstances 
of general management; pharmacy and sur- 


gery. 

Anatomy, physiology, morbid anatomy, 
pathology, therapeutics—these are the pri- 
mary divisions of your immediate medical 
studies, all of which may be referred to one 
or other of these heads. When disease is 
studied in this way, in reference to the 
whole body, it constitutes the science of 
general pathology, while a similar investi- 
gation, directed to a particular organ, is the 
pathology of that organ. 

Now, the real question respecting the 
distinction of physic and surgery is this ;— 
After surveying the whole field of disease, 
in the way I have mentioned, can you see 
any natural division into two parts? Can 
you divide them into two independent 
halves, requiring distinct modes of study 
and practice? Certainly not. The entire 
structure and functions are universally and 
intimately connected; no one part is inde- 
pendent of the rest. The causes of unna- 
tural function, and those deviations that 
constitute disease, are often found, not in 
the part itself, but in other parts or func- 
tions, and the means of treatment are seldom 
to be applied to the part actually diseased, 
An example or two will render this truth 
more obvious. A person is seized with 
palsy, he is unable to move the arm or le 
of one side, forming the disease calle 
hemiplegia, or lateral palsy. Now, nothing 
is found in the paralysed limbs; they are in 
a natural state, and would be found so by 
examination on dissection. From the gene- 
ral condition of the patient, we soon find 
that disease has taken place in the head 
and we trace that disease to his mode of 
living, or to other circumstances which 
have been in operation for a length of time, 
The treatment founded on what we have 
just discovered respecting the causes and 
primary seat of the malady, is directed 
to the head: we bleed, we employ cup- 
ping, leeches, purging, and change his diet 
we employ blisters, setons, and issues, an 
thus we diminish or remove the paralytic 
affection, without doing any thing to the 
paralysed limbs. Many are the local affec- 
tions in which we can trace no injurious 
agency on the part diseased. We find an 
unhealthy condition of some important organ 
or system, or we trace the derangement in so 
many parts of the body, that we say the con- 
stitution is unhealthy. We find on investi- 
gation that these states of the constitution, 
with their unhealthiness, owe their origin 
to causes of long continuance, of aslow and 
almost imperceptible operation. We cannot 
cure such diseases by merely local means, 
we must trace the mischief to its source, and 
apply our remedies there, or we shall never 
cure the patient. A person is seized with 
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gout in the toe; the attack comes on fre- 
quently in the course of the night, when 
nothing can have happened to the part. We 
find in such patients a disturbed state of the 
circulation, an wnnatural fulness of the cir- 
culatory system; we find a disturbed con- 
dition of the digestive organs, and of the 
secretions, and we have no hesitation in re- 
garding these as the internal causes of the 
outward and visible malady. We rectify 
these disturbances of the circulation, of the 
digestive organs and secretions, by change 
of diet and internal remedies, and thus we 
cure the patiént. We thus succeed in re- 
storing the patient to health without making 
any application to the part which is appa- 
rently the immediate seat of disease. The 
same pathological views which direct our 
treatment in the cure of a gouty toe, also 
guide us in the accomplishment of a much 
more important object—the prevention of 
future attacks. The state of a constitution 
which gives rise to gout, is the offspring of 
luxuriousness and indolence, unless, there- 
fore, in addition to other means we enjoin 
an alteration in diet and other habits, we 
shall never accomplish that renovation of the 
constitutional powers which is implied by 
the cure of goat, in contradistinction to the 
mere removal of a gouty attack. 
' The influence of disease or of injury is not 
fn general confined to the spot which is the 
immediate seat of suffering ; it often ex- 
tends, and includes so many parts, that, 
akiug loosely, we say the whole constitu- 
hob su A disorder of the brain, pro- 
duced by excessive mental exertion, by in- 
temperance, or by other causes, disturbs 
the circulation, the digestive organs, and 
the secretions, and brings a patient into the 
state called ferer. Inflammation of a part, 
from a wound or fracture, in like manner 
disturbs the circulation, the digestive or- 
gans, and the secretions, and in the same 
way produces fever. Now, how are cases 
of this kind to be onderstood, or treated, by 
those who confine their attention to some 
one part of the constitution? What are we 
to think of the distinctions of surgery and 
physic, when we find that the one case is 
medical and the other surgical, and particu- 
larly when we discover further, that if we 
were ignorant of the history, and considered 
merely the general condition of the patient, 
we shonld not, in many analogous cases, be 
able to distingaish the medical from the sur- 
gical fever? 
* Those persons who are inclined to main- 
tain strictly the distinction between physic 
and surgery, take various views of it, but 
none will bear close examination. It has 
been proposed to refer external diseases to 


the surgeon,—internal to the physician. Un- 
fortunately for this distinction, nature has 
connected ‘the exterior and interior of the 
human frame so closely, that it is diffieult 
to say where the one ends and the other be- 
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gins. She has decreed that both should 
obey the same pathological laws, and has 
connected them by mutual influences so 
namerous, that we cannot engage in the in- 
vestigation of either without a reference to 
the other. External diseases in many cases 
arise from internal causes. I may mention 
erysipelas, nettle-rash, and the whole tribe 
of cutaneous affections, even carbuncle, 
gout, and oedema. In all these cases the 
external malady is merely a sign or indica- 
tion of more important internal mischief. 
In other instances external causes produce 
internal diseases, as in various catarrhs, 
rheumatic affections, and in inflammation of 
the chest and abdomen. Our great reliance 
in all these cases is on internal treatment— 
the merely local measures are comparatively 
unimportant. It is in vain, then, to institute 
distinct professorships for external and in- 
ternal pathology, to establish colleges of 
physicians and surgeons, to call them sepa- 
rate sciences, and direct that they should be 
practised separately. Lecturers and writers 
cannot make the distinction, and thus we 
find, in many instances, that the same dis- 
eases are considered by the teachers, both 
of physic and surgery, comprehended in the 
writings of both, illustrated by both on the 
same principles, and treated by the same 
means, 

Some have assigned local diseases to the 
surgeon, and general diseases to the physi- 
cian. The idea seems to have prevailed, 
that the injaries and external affections, 
which particularly fall under the care of 
the surgeon, are more éspeécially local, and 
require more strictly local treatment than 
internal diseases which come under the 
care of the physician. Now, though the 
latter are in many instances obscure, and 
are, therefore, not so clearly fixed to a de- 
finite situation, they are just as local as the 
former. Surgeons have been too much in 
the habit of relying on local treatment, and 
thus have themselves sanctioned this erro- 
neous notion. I remember the time myself, 
when the surgeons of this hospital would 
go round the wards, and see a hundred or 
more patients, and not prescribe a single 
internal remedy. If the patient's bowels 
were confined, the sister, or nurse, would 
administer a dose of purging mixture, or 
electuary. If anything beyond this were 
necessary, the case was referred to a physi- 
cian. This ingenious mode of employing 
two persons to do the business of one, has 
passed into disuse, and I apprehend that 
there are none of us so warmly the admirers 
of the wisdom of our ancestors, as to wish it 
to be revived. 

Diseases, however, cannot be divided 
into local and general. There are hardly 
any in which we do not find it necessary 
to direct our atteation beyond the part, if 
we consider the cause, the progress, the 
termination of the disease, and the object of 
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the treatment; while there are, I believe, 
really none that strictly deserve the name of 

. When a part of little consequence 
in the animal economy is slightly diseased, 
no striking effect may be produced beyond 
the part itself; but when an important or- 
gan is seriously disordered, many other 
parts feel the influence, and hence arise 
what are called general diseases, The dif. 
ference, therefore, between what we call 
local and general disease is in degree, not 
in kind ; it is a mere difference of more or 
less. If we were to arrange all diseases in 
one column, beginning with the most local, 
and ending with the most general, we might 
fill the interval with others which would 
form anv iusensible transition between the 
two extremes, Where could we strike the 
line across in order to make the distinction 
between physic and surgery, by an arrange- 
ment of diseases constructed in this way? 
Many are the affections which are local 
during one part of their existence, and gene- 
ral in another. A person receives a slight 
cut, scrateh, or puncture on the hand ; it pro- 
duces a little redness; this may, perhaps, 
be neglected, the inflammation extends up- 
wards to the arm, and produces general 
fever. A female has a lump in the breast, 
which remains for years without pain or in- 
conveniennce of any kind whatever ; after a 
time, it increases in size, it becomes painful, 
the whole constitution suffers, and disease 
in many other organs of the 


y. 

Reverting to the nature and extent of the 
duties which originally constituted the oc- 
cupation of the surgeon, under the etymolo- 
gical import of the term,some have proposed 
to confine surgery to, the cases in which 
operations, or other manual treatment, are 
required. Thus, it has been represented as 
the province of the surgeon to administer to 
external ailments, and among his duties has 
been included a very important negative— 
that of prescribing no internal remedy what- 
ever! This most important professional 
distinction would rest, uot on any essential 
difference in the causes or nature of disease, 
or in the principles of treatment, but on the 
aedilantel and often varying circumstances 
of the means by which those principles are 
to be carried into effect. What are we to 
do with the numerous cases, such as inflam- 
matory affectious.of the head, various gouty 
and rheumatic disorders, in which changes 
of diet and internal administrations are ne- 
cessary, in conjunction with topical appli- 
cations, and with the surgical proceedings of 
venesection, cupping, leeching, blistering, 
and setons? How are we to dispose of 
these affections in which those various 
means become necessary in covjunction or 
succession, as in retention of urine, in stran- 
gulated hernia? In the latter a series of 
manual proceedings, with external applica- 
tions and internal remedies,employed either 


together or in succession, is often followed 
by a surgical operation. 

Considering the subject historically, we 
cannot deny that surgery originally con- 
sisted of those limited mechanical and sub- 
ordinate departments which were exercised 
under [the direction, and with the permis- 
sion, of the physician. Such was the 
feeble infancy of our profession, in whi 
we can discern no traces of the vigour 
efficiency which characterize its maturity, 
To carry back surgery to this state of im 
tency and subjection, would be lepanaiiling 
for we cannot arrest the onward march of 
knowledge. The attempt would be about 
as hopeless as that of trying to persuade a 
man to put on again the leading-strings of 
infancy. Surgeons have, for a long time, 
cultivated with ardour aud success the 
scientific foundations of the general profes- 
sion. They can appeal to the rapid pro- 
gress which surgery has made during the 
last half-century, and to the present undi- 
minished reign of its progression, in proof 
that their claims on the good opinion and 
confidence of the public are not inferior to 
those of any other branch of the profession. 
They can point out, in medical annals, the 
names of men who stand foremost in the 
rank of contributors to medical knowledge. 
Among these, I may mention that of the 
illustrious Pott, who was for a long series 
of years a surgeon ia this. hospital, He 
has always been justly regarded, both in 
other countries and in this, as one of the 
great modern improvers of surgery, His 
works describe, in clear and elegant lan- 
gnage, and with sound judgment, the results 
of his own observations, and are still 
perused with instruction and _ pleasure. 
They contain a lumiaons exposition of doc- 
trine and practice ow many important parts 
of surgery, He, however, is thrown into 
the shade by the more powerful genius, and 
the extraordinary achievements, of bis co- 
temporary and rival, Jobn Hunter, the 
greatest man whom this country has pro- 
duced in medical science, (cheers) without 
excepting even the immortal discoverer of 
the circulation—the greatest man in the 
combined character of physiologist and sur- 
geon, that the whole annals of medicine can 
present. No other individual, either in an- 
cient or modern times, has attempted—to 
say nothing of performing—so extensive a 
range of investigations. He examined mi- 
nutely the structure and funetion of the 
human body; he enquired into the organi- 
zation and living action of animals in all 
their varieties, extending his researches into 
the vegetable kingdom as being endowed 
with life, though in an inferior degree. He 
observed the phenomena, and he traced the 
effects ef disease in all organs and struc- 
tures. He brought together the lights is- 
suing from these various sources, and threw 
them in full force on one great object—the 
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art and science of surgery. Such was his 
conception of the nature of our profession, 
and the means by which it ought to be cul- 
tivated and improved, Many have ad- 
vanced the ng | but John Hunter gave a 
new form to the science of surgery. The 
physiological principles of our profession, 
previously uninvestigated or unknown, 
were created, or at least brought to light, 
by his genius. Thus, he stands pre-eminent, 
both among ancients and moderns, for ori- 
ginal research and striking discoveries in 
the principles of medical science. This, 
however, is not the whole of his claim to the 
admiration and gratitude of his countrymen. 
He conceived the grand design of examin- 
ing by dissection and experiment the struc- 
ture and living action of animals throughout 
the whole range of creation, That he had 
eeded far in the accomplishment of this 
erculean undertaking, is rendered clear 
by the writings he has left behind, both 
printed and in manuscript, and bythe un- 
questionable testimony of his museum. That 
part of the latter which is called the “ phy- 
siological” series, embraces all structures 
and organs, and it is arranged in each sub- 
division, in an ascending scale, from the 
most simple to the most complex. It is, 
therefore, an epitome of general anatomy 
and physiology, an exhibition of the philo- 
sophy of life, and discloses the ground on 
which all divisions in natural history must 
be founded, affording the basis of scientific 
zoology. This collection is not only the 
pride and boast of the College of Surgeons, 
to whose care it has been judiciously con- 
fided by the legislature as a distinguished 
ornament to the metropolis, but the internal 
treasure is so completely unrivalled, that it 
exalts over the whole world the scientific 
character of the country which gave birth to 
its author. In estimating the public ser- 
vices of such a man as John Hunter, we 
are not to regard merely the direct acces- 
sions to knowledge which flowed from his 
individual exertions, but we must consider 
the influence he exerted on the minds of 
those around him, the effect of his writings, 
and example in encouraging others to enter 
on the delightful paths of science which he 
laid open to view. Hence new eras in the 
gress of intellect are derived from the 
ife of such aman. The lectures and writ- 
ings of John Hunter produced a powerful 
effect on the kindred genius of his own 
countryman—I mean the founder of this 
School, Mr, Abernethy ( Applause)—to whom 
we may justly ascribe the great merit of hav- 
ing, by his lectures and writings, excited 
and exemplified a more scientific investiga- 
tion of the treatment of surgical cases. He 
learned from Mr. Hunter, of whom he wasa 
devoted admirer, to bring the light of phy- 
siology to bear on surgery, because he was 
one of the first in this country to vindicate 
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general pathology. He taught us to extend 


our views beyond the narrow limits of local 


diseases. He saw clearly that there is 


and, consequently, that the treatment of sur- 
gical affections requires all the aid of gene- 
ral pathology and therapeutics. He has 
hence been sometimes regarded as an in- 
truder on the territory of physic,' and he has 
been accused of wishing to make the surgeon 
aphysician. If it be intended to charge him 
with wishing that we should add to our sur- 
gical knowledge that of medicine, the accu- 
sation is just, and, in my opinion, does him 
the greatest hononr, By thus exciting sur- 
geons to the study of medical science gene- 
rally, he has, at the same time, conferred a 
great benefit on the public, and added to the 
respectability of our own profession. 
Fellow labourers in the same cause have 
not been wanting in France, Italy, and 
Germany. It is sufficient for me to mention 
Jean Louis Petit, of the French Academy of 
Surgeons ; Dessault, Richter, Bichat, and 
Scarpa. The two latter have been most 
conspicuous among the cultivators of ana- 
tomy and segtiiiey since the time of 
Hunter. 
Here allow me to digress for a moment, 
and direct your attention to the mode by 
which these great men have signalized them- 
selves, by which they have achieved those 
important public services which have con- 
ferred on them imperishable renown. They 
have been called men of genius, but they 
might more properly be denominated men 
of industry. They may have possessed 
superior natural endowments, but they have 
surpassed the rest of mankind more remark- 
ably in industry, activity, and persevering 
labour. We should have supposed that Mr. 
Hunter’s time must have been entirely oc- 
cupied by his physioiogical researches and 
private practice, but he has left behind him 
a museum which can hardly, in point of 
mechanical labour, be considered the product 
of one man, The writings of Bichat are 
not more remarkable for the ingenious views 
they disclose than for the immense extent 
of anatomical and physiological research 
they embrace into all parts of the animal 
structure on which they are grounded, and 
yet he died at the age of 30. It is in the 
power of us all to imitate these great men 
in their judicious employment of time, that 
stuff of which life is made up. There is 
none of us, however humble our talent, who 
may not signalize himself by similar exer- 
tions, who may not make some addition to 
the stock of knowledge by dint of close 


the natural rank of surgery as a branch of 


applicationand patient research, 


causes and treatment; he pointed out the 
more general influence to which the diseases 
of parts owe their origin; and hence he de- 
duced the general modes of treating those 


only one kind of pathology, that there is no 
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The attempt to reduce surgery to its 
ancient limits, to the art of bleeding and 
tooth-drawing, which constituted the yener- 
able encyclopedia at the time of the barber- 
surgeons, comes too late by a century or 
two, and if it could succeed it would be no 
less detrimental to the public than dis- 
honourable to our profession. In those 
more serious cases in which local injury or 
disease is attended with more or less general 
derangement, such as in compound fracture 
attended with fever, in injuries of the head, 
and of the nervous system, in erysipelas 
supervening on local injury or disease, in re- 
tention of urine, in strangulated herniz, itis 
obviously the interest of a patient to be 
attended by a person who understands the 
case in all its branches. The surgeon who 
knows only the local, and the physician who 
understands only the general treatment, are 
each but half informed, and the two together 
deserve less confidence than one who under- 
stands the entire case. The confidence 
which ignorant persons are disposed to 
place on what they call a combination of 
talent is fallacious, if that combination is to 
consist of a surgeon who knows nothing of 
the general, and a physician who under- 
stands nothing of the local management. 
In most of these cases the local means are of 
little consequence, while the fate of the 
patient depends upon general measures, su 
that the surgeon who is ignorant of the latter 
is incompetent to his profession. 

Allow me to embrace this opportunity of 
observing, that the mere performance of 
operations is the least important part of the 
surgeon’s duty, even in cases which require 
them. To judge whether a disease is cur- 
able by other means, to see when an opera- 
tion becomes advisable, and to determine 
when it is necessary, to prepare the patient 
before-hand, and to manage him well after- 
wards, are points of equal, and often of much 
superior importance. Do not understand 
by this that I mean to speak lightly of oper- 
tions. On the contrary, it is necessary that 
you should carefully cultivate that pari of 
your profession; but I wish to warn you 
against assiguing the first degree of import- 
ance to a branch of surgery which you will 
seldom be called upon to execute. It isa 
mistake to suppose that, under any circum- 
stances, a surgeon is principally employed 
in operating. The great boast at the pre- 
sent day is, that the number of operations 
has greatly diminished. I am confident, 
comparing the present time with what took 
place when I entered the profession, that 
there are not so many operations performed 
now as there were then, by one-half or two- 
thirds, and the difference has arisen from the 
improved knowledge of the nature and treat- 
ment of diseases, resulting from the anato- 
mical, pathological, and physioiogical re- 
searches of surgeons. (Applause.) At the 
period I allude to, the remoyal of the testicle 
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and the female breast, and the amputation 
of limbs for diseases of the joints, were oper- 
ations of constant occurrence, whereas they 
are now comparatively rare. Prepare your- 
selves, however, by careful study, for the 
performance of operations ; learn to execute 
them, at all eveats effectually and safely, 
and, if possible, dexterously and quickly ; 
but do not take pleasure in making an oper - 
ative display. Remember the just and hu- 
mane sentiment of Mr, Hunter :—“ An 
operation by which we mutilate a patient 
whom we cannot cure, is a confession of the 
imperfection of our art.” 

Weare now prepared to answer the ques- 
tion respecting the mode of learning, The 
obvious inference from the remarks I have 
presented to your consideration is, that the 
education of a physician and a surgeon must 
be essentially the same. Anatomy and phy- 
siology, morbid anatomy, and pathology, 
must be studied by both. An acquaintance 
with the general principles of treatment or 
therapeutics, is equally necessary in both 
instances. The principal difference is, that 
to these common branches of knowledge the 
surgeon must add the acquisition of the ma- 
nual and operative part of the profession. 
He must study medicine generally, as the 
physician does, and he must, moreover, qua- 
lify himself for duties which are strictly 
surgical. The object of the remarks which 
I have now been making refers to the study, 
and not to the practice, of our profession ; 
and my particular design is to impress on 
your minds the propriety, or rather the ne- 
cessity, of studying medicine generally. The 
various parts elucidate each other so mate- 
rially, that he who confines his attention to 
one, cannot understand even that properly, 
I do not intend, by any means, that every 
member of the profession should practice 
all parts. I am well aware that the field of 
medicine is too extensive for one person to 
cultivate the whole. With a view to further 
improvement, there can be no doubt that an 
individual who has received a general me- 
dical education may improve a particular 
department, if his attention be entirely de- 
voted to it. Thus, circumstances of taste, 
of confidence, age, and station, may lead to 
some divisions of practice, with advantage 
to the public, and benefit to science. This 
is a point, however, which must depend on 
the particular views and tastes of indivi- 
duals, and, in some respects, on the notions 
of patients, who are disposed to have a voice 
in such a case. 

In pointing out to you the course you are 
to pursue in your medical studies, I must 
first direct your attention to anatomy and 
physiology; for a knowledge of the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body is the 
basis of all rational medicine. Doctrines, 
systems, and theories which will not bear 
examination by these lights, are only to be 
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dreams. No one would attempt to repair a 
clock or watch, or any piece of machinery, 
unless he understood its constraction, unless 
he knew what we may call its anatomy and 
physiology, that is, the materials which 
compose it, and the configaration, adjust- 
ment, motion, and action of the various 
parts ; yet you constantly meet with persons 
who attempt to rectify the disorders of the 
human frame, not only with an imperfect 
idea of its construction, but almost an ab- 
solute ignorance of it. No who 
aspires to a scientific knowledge of the pro- 
fession should neglect the sciences of ana- 
tomy and physiology, because they afford 
the foundation and criteria of all medicai 
doctrines. 

But a correct anatomical knowledge is 
more especially necessary to the surgeon in 
the execution of his ordinary duties ; with- 
out it he cannot determine the seat of dis- 
ease ; he cannot distinguish between affec- 
tions of contiguous parts ; he cannot under- 
stand the form, nature, and appropriate 
treatment of injuries, such as fractures, dis- 
locations, wounds of blood-vessels, and other 
soft parts ; nor can he proceed to perferm 
the operations of surgery without danger to 
his patient, and equal risk to his own repu- 
tation. Ifyou enquire how much knowledge 
of anatomy is wecessary to the surgeon, the 
answer is short—as much as he can get. 
But the study of anatomy must be general 
—it must embrace all parts of the body; 
unless you know of any part which is out of 
the reach of.accident, and exempt from at- 
tacks of disease,—any organ which can never 
be the subject of operation. 

I trust, Gentlemen, you will never be 
anxious to discover with how small a share 
of scientific knowledge you may be able to 
carry on the trade of surgery, \our more 
honourable aim will be to make yourselves 
accurate anatomists, as a first step towards 
becoming good surgeons. The health, the 
lives, the limbs of our fellow-creatures, are 
entrusted te our eare, with a confidence in 
our knowledge, skill, and humanity ; and 
our utmost exertions, our most anxious toil 
after knowledge, will not do more than 
enable us to undertake this responsibisty. 
What kind of feeling; what conscience can 
that man possess, who can plunge an instru- 
ment into the human bedy without knowing 
what he may divide or injure,—who will 
undertake to perform surgical operations 
without that full and accurate knowledge of 
anatomy which will enable him to meet 
every emergency? How could he bear his 
own feelings if serious deformity, or loss of 
life, should be the consequence of his igno- 
rance or rashness ? 

The knowledge of anatomy, however, will 
not make you acquainted with disease ; you 
may understand the structure and functions 
of a part perfectly, and yet not know its 


not from lectures or from writings, but by 
studying the book of nature. You must visit 
the sick chamber of an hospital, and observe 
disease for yourselves. Lectures and books 
are auxiliaries, and often useful ones, but 
they are of secondary importance compared 
with the actual observation of disease. To 
know disease, then, you must see and closely 
examine patients ; you must watch the ori- 
gin and progress of altered function during 
life, and you must explore, afier death, the 
changes produced in organization. Here 
your knowledge of anatomy and physiology 
will be of essential service to you. How 
can you appreciate the effects of disease, 
unless you are acquainted with healthy 
stracture? How can you refer to altered 
fanction, or to the sym s that organic 
changes produce, especially in internal parts, 
unless you know the healthy functions? 
The wards of an hospital are the best school 
of surgery ; and clinical instruction, under 
competent teachers, is the best mode of 
learning. 

You will perhaps enquire, whether it. is 
necessary to a‘tend lectures and read books 
before you see patients? I advise you to 
resort, as early as possible, to nature, to that 
source from whence the great masters have 
derived their knowledge, and from which 
lecturers and writers must draw their in- 
formation. The facts which are thus pre- 
sented to your own senses make a stronger 
impression than any description even by the 
ablest lecturer or writer, while the know- 
ledge thus gained from nature can always be 
depended upon, and, js never forgotten. Be- 
tween him who has merely read or heard, 
and one who has seen, there is the same dif- 
ference, in point of knowledge, as there is 
between the person who has merely perused 
the description of foreign countries, and one 
who has visited them. When you have 
begun to observe disease for yourselves, you 
may resort, with advantage, to lectures and 
books, which will be of service to teach you 
how and what to observe; in pointing out 
what might escape your attention ; in eluci- 
dating what might be obscure ; in rectifying 
erroneous conclusions ; and in impressing 
the results of observation more strongly on 
the memory. 

Proceeding in natural order, you will first 
attend to external diseases, and then to those 
of internal organs. In the former the origin, 
the progress, the termination of disease, and 
the effects of treatment, are obvious to the 
senses. Here the evidence is before you, 
and you must apply the principles youderive 
from that source, by analogy and deduction, 
to the more obscure affections of internal 
organs. Hence, a physician should begin 
by studying surgery ; and he who has made 
himself a good surgeon, has done much to- 
wards becoming a good physician. But do 
not understand that I mean to represent that 
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ation of the term, will enable you to prac- 
tise physic. The internal diseases, a know- 
ledge of which, and of their treatment, con- 
stitute toyether the duties of a physician, 
are a more arduous branch of the profes- 
sion; they require greater attention, and 
you should study them in al! possible cases. 

{ should not recommend you, in the out- 
set of surgical study, to trouble yourselves 
much with reading books. For the mere 
beginner, it will be suflicient, perhaps, to 
make use of the elementary works of Mr. 
Samuel Cooper, I mean, his “ First Lines 
on the Practice of Surgery,” and his “ Sur- 
gical Dictionary.” The latter book is 
almost a surgical library in itself, and its 
numerous references will show you the 
source to which you may apply for further 
information on various points. To these 
you may soon add the works of Mr. Pott, and 
those of Mr, Abernethy, especially his work 
on the “ Constitutional Origin, and Treat- 
ment of Local Diseases ;” the work of Dr. 
Hamilton on the “ Administration of Pur- 
gative Medicines ;” and, when some know- 
ledge has been. gained in your profession, 
the works of Mr. Hunter may be reverted 
to; they are not suited, however, to the’ be- 
ginner. To a person who wishes to possess 
a thorough scientific of his pro- 
fession, an acquaintance with the Latin, 
French, and German Janguages is necessary, 
on account of the numerous valuable facts 
which are to be found in those languages. 
I would, however, in respect to the subject 
of books, again urge the advice already 
given, of consulting the great volume of 
nature, Juvat integris accelerare rivis. The 
draught of the pure spring will be always 
refreshing and invigorating. Seeing and 
examining disease, observing the effects 
of treatment, reflecting on the facts thus 
presented to your own senses, and there- 
by appropriating knowledge by your owa 
mental exertions, will be a much more 
useful, as well as a more interesting, em- 
ployment than reading. 

You will understand from the observ- 
ations that I have now had the honour of 
addressing to you, that, in selecting the 
medieal profession, you have set yourselves 
no very easy task. The most comprehen- 
sive mind, and the greatest industry, would 
find occupation for many years in acquiring 
the whole circle of medical science. You 
will have occasion to lament that you can- 
not devote a longer time to those prelimin- 
ary studies which are necessary as a pre- 
paration for the active duties of your pro- 
fession, and you will see the necessity of 
improving, with the utmost diligence, those 
opportunities of gaining improvement which 
you now possess, and which you will never 
be able to recall. 

Let me observe at the same time, that 
among all the various objects which can 
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engage the human mind, there is no better! 


exercise of the intellectual faculties, no more 
attractive and interesting pursuit, than the 
study of the medical profession, while its 
practice has the most salutary moral ten- 
dency—that of repressing selfishness, and of 
calling forth and ‘strengthening afl the 
benevolent and social feelings, Our first 
object is to leara the construetion of our 
own frame, the means by which we live and 
move and have our being. Tlie ‘nature dnd 
operation of those influences by which 
health is interrupted and restored, by which 
disease and suffering are averted, are laid 
open to our obser; ation. Chemistry, natural 
philosophy, and natural history, are aux- 
iliary sciences more or less directly con- 
nected with the immediate objects of our 
pursuit. ‘Thus we are led to the contempla- 
tion and study of nature, and to the investi- 
gation of truth. We are not called upon to 
uphold doctrines or systems, ot to defend 
any particular set of opinions, We have no 
interests at variance with those of the com- 
munity. In our professional intercourse 
with our fellow-creatures, we are known 
also as the instruments of good in restoring 
orsecuring health—the greatest of blessings ; 
the removing or palliating suffering—one of 
the greatest of evils; in consoling and en- 
couraging our patients and friends ; in pro- 
tracting the approach of that awful moment 
from which we all shrink back with instine- 
tive dread—the termination. of existence. 
The happiness or misery of life, the very 
question of life or death, often hangs on our 
decision, Consider the responsibility at- 
tached to those determinations which involve 
the life of a beloved wife or husband; on 
which it will depend whether parents shall 
lose children, or whether children shall 
sustain the loss of a father or mother! 

I trust, Gentlemen, you will enter upon 
your studies in a frame of mind suited to 
these serious duties ; that you will improve 
with the utmost diligenee every opportunity 
of gaining that knowledge'and experience 
which will enable you to sustain worthily 
these great, these responsible duties. You 
will thus render yourselves respected 
members of an honourable profession, and 
you will prepare for yourselves in declining 
years the first of all blessings, that of look- 
ing back on labours devoted to the good 
of others, the highest of all rewards, that 
of an approving conscience. 
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THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, October 8, 1836. 


Amoncst the original articles which are 
published, exclusively, in THe Lancet of the 
present week, will be found—Reports of 


1. The Address which was delivered on 
Saturday last by Professor A. T. Tomson, 
on the re-opening of the London University. 

2. The Introductory Lecture to a course 
on Anatomy and Physiology, delivered by 
Professor Suarrey in the same institution. 

3. The First Lecture of a course on 
Mepicat Jurisprvpence, also delivered in 
the London University. 

4. A Lecture introductory to a course on 
the Puystotocy of THe Nervous System, 
delivered in the College of France, by Pro- 
fessor MAGENDIE. 

5. The Address introductory to a course 
on Surgery, delivered at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, on Monday evening last, by Mr. 
Lawrence, 


The whole of these addresses were deli- 
vered at an important epoch in the history 
of our profession, and one of them by a new 
candidate for popular favour. In several 
of these orations, evidence of close and va- 
luable reasoning is observable ; but the 
speech of Mr. Lawrence exhibits, unhap- 
pily, the baneful effects of the monopoly-and- 
certificate system which we have so often 
felt it to be our duty to condema, It is la- 
mentable to observe that a lecturer possess- 
ing the abilities of Mr. Lawrence, should 
be so far unmindful of his duty to the pro- 
fession, and to the students whom he under- 
takes to instruct, as to content himself with 
opening the important school in which he 
exercises his functions, by repeating an old 
and worn-out address, which served a simi- 
lar purpose on not less than seven or eight pre- 
vious occasions! The lecture is not, in point 
of fact, a verbatim repetition of the “Intro- 
ductory Address” which Mr. Lawrence has 
delivered at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
and at the School in Aldersgate-street in 
former years, for it is, in nearly all respects, 
an inferior performance, and will be found, 
on comparison with the address which he 
delivered at the opening of the School in 
Aldersgate-street, in the autumn of 1826, 
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an imperfect, slovenly, and spiritless per” 
formance. Some of the students appeared 
to have conjectured what might occur, and 
were, consequently, engaged, during the lec- 
ture in attentively perusing the introductory 
addresses of Mr. Lawrence which were, 
some years since, printed in this journal ; 
and the young gertlemen who were thus 
employed appeared to be in no small de- 
gree amused by frequently detecting the un- 
fortunate and treacherous wanderings of the 
lecturer's memory. We would suggest that, 
on a future occasion, one of the senior stu- 
dents, with a volume of Tue Lancer in his 
hand, might be advantageously engaged to 
discharge the duties of a prompter. 

The Lectures, which we have selected for 
publication in the two new volumes of Tue 
Lancet for the current year, will consist of 

1. A course of lectures, by Professor 
Tuomson, on Mepicat JurisPRUDENCE. 

2. A course of lectures, by M. Macenpie, 
on the PuysioLocy or THe Nervous System. 

3. A course of lectures, by Dr. Sicmonp‘ 
on Materta Mepica and Tuerapevtics. 

The whole of these lectures will be 
printed in the two volumes of which this 
week’s journal forms No. 3. The manu- 
script, or the proof-sheets, of these lectures 
will pass under the revision of the lecturers 
themselves, previous to publication. The 
lectures will contain all the discoveries con- 
nected with the subjects to which they relate, 
up to the hour of their delivery. 

It is almost superfluous to observe, that 
these volumes will contain the usual quan- 
tity of strictures on passing Mepicat 
Events; Reports of the treatment of dis- 
eases in the public Hosprrats; Reviews of 
new Mepicat Works; Reports of the pro- 
ceedings of Mepicat Socrettes ; and Reports 
of valuable Cuinicat and the im- 
portance and interest of the volumes will be 
further enhanced by placing in the num- 
bers, at short intervals, Portrarts, etched 
on steel, of those medical professors, lec- 
turers, and oflicers of our public hospitals, 
who ought to be men of distinction, from the 


distinguished offices which they are enabled 
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to occupy. The first sketch will be that of 
Ropert Grant, M.D., Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy in the University of Lon- 
don. 


Tue lamented death of Madame Maipran 
be Berior, appears to have caused, if pos- 
sible, even a stronger sensation among the 
members of the medical profession than it 
has produced in the mind of the public 
generally. Nor can this be regarded as at 
all extraordinary when the celebrity of the 
deceased is taken into consideration, and 
when it is apparent to medical men that 
the cause of death has been designedly 
made the subject of doubt and mystery. It 
is impossible that we can find a place in 
our columns for one twentieth part of the 
communications which have reached us, re- 
lative to this most unfortunate catastrophe. 
Although the remarks of our professional 
correspondents are in strict accordance with 
the rules of medical etiquette, and all agree 
in condemning the sudden transference of 
the patient from one set of practitioners to 
a single attendant, without a regular consult- 
ation, nothing has been said by any of the 
writers, which is of sufficient 
to warrant its selection for publication. 
Neither are we in a condition to answer any 
of the numerous questions which have been 
proposed to us, respecting the symptoms, 
because, although we have read ail that 
has been published on the subject, together 
with three letters from Manchester, we find 
it impossible to attach a name to the malady 
from the effects of which the enchanting vo- 
calist expired. Some persons charge Dr. 
Be.ivomint with great impropriety of con- 
duct in maintaining silence on the subject of 
Madame Ma isran’s complaint ; but if the 
behaviour of that physician be blameable in 
this respect, what are we to say of the con- 
duct of the medical practitioners of Man- 
chester, who seem to have been equally 
silent, and who appear to be determined not 
to permit the name or a description of the 
disease to transpire, or, who, not under- 
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standing the nature of the malady, have re- 
solved that the extent of their ignorance 
shall remain equally secret? The whole 
of the circumstances connected with this 
catastrophe appear, to the distant observer, 
to be of an extraordinary character, The 
conduct of Dr. Bet.uomini may be justified 
by ordinances which he may have sworn to 
observe in the foreign College at which he 
received his degree. Nay, he may even 
think that it is virtuons in him to remain 
passive, notwithstanding the many im- 
portunate questions which the public have 
submitted to the medical attendants; but 
the English practitioners who visited 
Madame Ma.ipran previous to the arrival 
of Dr. Betivomini, have not the plea of an 
oath—of collegiate discipline—of law—or 
of conventional custom, to urge, either asa 
justification or as an apology for their re- 
Why they remain so obdurately ta- 
citurn, is best known to themselves ; but we 
are bound to inform them that their conduct 
has produced any feeling rather than that of 
satisfaction in the public mind. They saw 
the patient before the arrival of the Italian 
doctor. It is said that they prescribed for 
her, and placed her under the operation of 
medieine. What, then, is more easy than to 
describe fully their mode of treatment, and 
the name of the disease which it was their 
object to cure? If this description and this 
name be not given, fully, and immediately, the 
Coroner for the district of Manchester will 
not discharge his duty to the public, unless 
the body be exhumed, and a medical exa- 
mination of it be made, through his interfer- 
ence. 

After bestowing the most deliberate atten- 
tion upon the whole of the circumstances 
connected with the illness and the decease 
of Madame Mauipray, we are decidedly of 
opinion, that unless the English medical 
practitioners who attended her at Manches- 
ter unhesitatingly communicate to the pub- 
lic the name of the disease with which she 
was afllicted, the particulars of the treat- 
ment which they adopted, and the opinion 
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which they hold as to the cause of her death, 
the public anxiety ought not to be appeased. 
Nay, we will go farther, and say, that the 
honour of the prefession in England cannot be 
vindicated, and the cause of public justice 
sustained, unless the body of the deceased 
even now be subjected to a medical exami- 
nation. This is our deliberately-formed 
conviction, 
Since the above remarks were written, a 
letter has been published in the Morning 
Post, under the title of “ Dr. Belluomini’s 
Explanation of Madame Malibran’s 
“ ness ;”’ but the communication might, with 
equal propriety, have been published under 
any other title, To the professional reader 
it offers no explanation whatever, for the 
doctor has wholly omitted to state the names 
of the medicines which he preseribed, and 
the doses in which they were administered. 
The most disreputable Quack in existence 
could not have adopted a more unsatisfac- 
tory course,—could not have dealt more 
cautiously with secret and empirical reme- 
dies. Besides, death was caused by a 
“nervous fever!” Lf Dr. in- 
tended to be explicit, he has failed in his 
object, and we leave him, therefore, either 
to resume his labours, or to remain silent. 
If he should not write again, the profession 
will form their own conclusions, as well form 
the omissions of the doctor, as from his sin- 
gularly unsatisfactory statements. One valu- 
able effect must, however, be produced by 
the letter of the foreign physician,—a bond- 
Jide “ explanation” must forthwith come 
from the English practitioners ; but we much 
question whether any exposition can now be 
offered which will supersede the necessity 
of a pathological examination of the bedy. 


Experience for some years past has in- 
structed us to believe, that many of the me- 
dieal lecturers in this metropolis anticipate, 
with feelings of dread and apprehension, the 
publication, at the opening of every annual 
medical session, of the StupeNtTs’ Number 


or THE Lancer. We are not bold enough 
to declare that their fears have had no rea- 
sonable foundation. A knowledge of their 
own circumstances and pretensions, or, 
rather, their false pretensions, have undoubt- 
edly furnished them with a prolific source 
of disquietude. As for ourselves, we have 
ever tried to discharge our duty in accord- 
ance with strict principles of justice. The 
rod of correction has been generally used by 
us with too forgiving a disposition; and the 
punishment of those culprits who have been 
subjected to our discipline, has always been 
inflicted rather for the purpose of example 
than for the gratification of any feclings of 
animosity or revenge. Still, we have not 
pleased the delinquents; and, certainly, we 
are willing to confess that no effort has been 
made by us with that object. Occasionally 
we have been provoked to execute full jus- 
tice on some of the advertising adventurers 
who have endeavoured to, entrap and plun- 
der the students on theirentrée imto this me- 
tropolis. But however great may have been 
the provocation, still, the fulfilment of an 
important duty has constituted the aim and 
object of our labours. 

In publishing the Srupeyvrs’ Numper on 
the 24th ult., we scrupulously abstained 
from criticising, by name, the various medi- 
cal schools, and the persons who were ad- 
vertised to lecture in them, We refrained 
from engaging in such a task, under an im- 
pression,thathowevercarefally our strictures 
should be written, we might, nevertheless, 
approve where approbation was not merited. 
and condemn where censure was undeserved, 
In the preface to the Number just named, 
our views on the subject were explained 
thus :— 

“ We shall not attempt to institute any 
“comparison into the respective merits of 
“the various establishments or teachers. 
“The invidious nature of such an under- 
“ taking—the task which such an investiga- 
‘tion must impose—would require nerves of 
“iron for its execution with strict impar- 
“‘tiality ; and, at last, great injustice might 
“be done in criticising the pretensions of 


“untried men—of new candidates for scho- 
“lastic honours and renown, We have 
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“found, by experience, that when censure 
“is inflicted, the smallest portion is deemed 
“to be too great, and that when praise is 
“bestowed, no quantity which can be ofler- 
“ed is too large in amount. There is, on 
“ the one hand, in fact, no satiating the hu- 
“man appetite for approbation, and, on the 
“ other, no reconciling delinquents or imbe- 
* ciles to the just reward of their culpability 
“or folly. Without, therefore, undertaking 
“an investigation which might mislead both 
“ourselves and others, with regard to the 
“merits or the demerits of each teacher in 
“the various schools, we will at once put 
“ the student on his guard—set his mind on 
“the qui tive against imposition, by mak- 
“ing him acquainted with the fact, that, 
** since we have conducted this journal, and 
“ paid any attention to the subject, we have 
“ never witnessed the faithful and bond fide 
“fulfilment of the promises, the many agree- 
“able promises, which have been embodied 
“* in any one prospectus of a complete school 
“of medicine in a singlesession. The puffs 
“and pretensions are innumerable, whereas 
“ the claims of the different teachers and es- 
“ tablishments to distinetion, where, indeed, 
“any exist, are easily enumerated, The 
“whole system of ‘ TICKeTs’ and ‘ ceRTiFI- 
“ cates’ is indebted for its origin to the de- 
“ fective constitution of our medical colleges, 
“ but the system itself, when in operation, is 
** the prolific source of extortion and fraud.” 

Having thus passed over the lecturers 
and their schools, without particularizing 
one of them by a comment, the hospitals 
next fell under our observation, and we em- 
braced, with pride and satisfaction, the 


opportunity of directing the attention of me- 


dical students to the enlightened system of 


government which has been adopted in the 
Nortu Loxpon Hosprrar, the institution 
connected with the London University. The 
facts relating to this establishment which 
were deemed worthy of especial notice, were 


the following :— 

The institution of the concours for the 
office of house surgeon, 

The disposal, gratuitously, of the office of 
dresser on the medallists of the medical 
classes, 

The appropriation of the office of physi- 
cian’s clerk to gentlemen of the same rank 
and merit. 

The establishment of the hospital, avow- 
edly for the purpose of furnishing clinical 
instruction to students in medicine. 

The moderate charge made for attendance, 
in comparison with the demand at other hos- 
pitals, that charge amounting to only twenty- 
six pounds five shillings for perpetual attend- 
ance on both the medical and the surgical 


practice of the institution, embracing also 
several valuable sets of clinical lectures de- 
livered by the medical officers. 


After setting forth these advantages, we 
concluded our reference to the hospitals in 
the following words :—* Where is the stu- 
“ dent in whose mind the advancement, the 
* dignity, and the utility of his profession 
“ form subjects of the slightest considera- 
“tion, who would fail, ceteris paribus, to 
“ show a decided and an unequivocal pre- 
“ference for the Nortn Loxpon Hos- 
prra?” 

Cautiously, then, whether wisely or not, 
did we abstain from giving any analogical 
view of the merits or the demerits of the re- 
spective schools and the teachers in them. 
With regard, however, to the hospitals,— 
establishments which are maintained by 
funds and subscriptions which are THE PRO- 
PERTY OF THE PUBLIC,—we felt ourselves at 
perfect liberty to give one of those institu- 
tions a special notice, and to recommend it 
with the utmost cordiality to the attention 
of medical students,—not because the hos- 
pital was situated in a particular place ; not 
because the officers: in that institution were 
our private friends,—which they are not; 
net because we have one farthing of pecu- 
niary interest in the establishment, but be- 
cause, as we have already stated, several 
important offices in the establishment are 
bestowed according to merit, and not soLp 
POR MONEY, as in the other hospitals,—be- 
cause the officers of that institution are men 
of first-rate professional talent, and discharge 
their duties, including the delivery of clinical 
lectures, with the most punctual assiduity, 
and because the fee for * perpetual attend- 
“ance” on both the medical and the surgical 
practice of the institution, amounts to no 
more than the charge for one year’s attendance 
on the surgical practice alone of Guy's, St. 
Thomas's, St. George’s, aud several other 
hospitals. These were the grounds on which 
a recommendation of the North London Hos- 
pital was offered to students; and we appeal 
to parents and guardians, we appeal to the 


public, we appeal to the profession, and ask, 
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with confidence, not whether we were justi- 
fied in bestowing that recommendation, but 
whether we should not have been guilty of a 
most culpable neglect of duty,—if we should 
not have exhibited a cowardly betrayal of 
the trust which is imposed npon us as inde- 
pendent medical journalists, if we had omit- 
ted to point out to pupils the great and pecu- 
liar advantages which are offered to them by 
entering to the medical and surgical practice 
of the North London Hospital. 

Was it “ dishonest” to extol the system of 
concours? Was it “ false” to allege that the 
office of House-Surgeon is not sold, as it 
scandalously is sold at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital? Was it “ false” to allege that Drs. 
A. T. Tomson, D. D. Davis, 
and Carswet, and Messrs. Liston, 8, Coo- 
per, and Ricnarp Qvatn, are able, highly- 
gifted, and industrious medical officers? Was 
it “false” to allege that the clinical lec- 
tures at that Hospital are regularly de- 
livered, and, what is of still more conse- 
quence, that the addresses of the teachers 
ere richly stored with practical informa- 
tion? Still, prominent as are the advantages 
offered to a pupil at this hospital, we did not 
exhibit them as of a superlative character— 
as superseding all other considerations in 
the minds of pupils, but merely recommend- 
ed that institution in words which we will 
here re-quote :— 


“ Where is the student in whose mind the 
advancement, the dignity, and the utility of 
his profession, form subjects of the slightest 
consideration, who would fail, ceteris pari- 
bus, to shew a decided, an unequivocal pre- 
ference for the Nortu Loxpon Hosprtat ?” 


At best, therefore, this was only a quali- 
fied recommendation of the hospital,—the 
hospital was only to have a preference if 
all other circumstances connected with the 
attendance appeared to weigh with equal 
force in the mind of the student. Outof this 
recommendation, however, qualified as it is, 
the dirty knaves who soil a ream or two of 
paper weekly for Messrs. Lonomay and Co., 
have accused us of dishonest proceedings,— 
of having cried up a certain set of teachers 
“ with gross partiality.” “The object,” the 
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HIRELINGS remark, “ is to represent the schoo 
“ of University College inGower-street as by 
“ far the cheapest in London, and the mode 
“ of effecting this is, by taking the North 
“ London Hospital and setting it in the fore- 
“ ground of the school to which it belongs.” 
Although, be it observed, after pointing out 
the peculiar and marked advantages of the 
hospital, we merely recommended the stu- 
dent to show a preference ceteris paribus 
for that iustitution, yet it is alleged by the 
muddy-brained hirelings in question, that it 
was our “ object to represent that the school of 
University College is by far the cheapest in 
London.” Of course, we shall not conde- 
scend to reiterate our statements, or re-assert 
our “ object,” at the instigation of such a 
paltry hireling, He, in reality, is beneath 
contempt, but not so are his masters,—the 
few remaining “ hole-and-corner” Pures 
who still subscribe their pounds sterling to 
make up the losses which are regularly sus- 
tained by the publishers, through printing 
and publishing the stupid “ Gazette.” These 
masters, albeit, are not a whit less doltish or 
personally insignificant than is their miser- 
able hack, but they occupy offices of distinc- 
tion; hence their proceedings are of some 
consequence. It appears, then, that these 
personages are stung to the quick by our 
notice and commendation of the North Lon- 
don Hospital. Truly there is a sufficient 
cause for their agony. At the North London 
Hospital there is no disgusting bidding of 
money by wealthy Ignorance for the privilege 
of torturing the patients, under the title of 
“ Dresser!” There is no shameless open 

sale of the oftice of House-Surgeon in that in- 
stitution!! No, no. And the fee at that 
hospital for a perpetual attendance on both 

the Medical and Surgical Practice amounts 

to only TWENTY-SIX POUNDS FIVE SHILLINGS, 

These are the facts which sting the corrup- 

tionists, and our announcement of them acted 

as a virulent poison to their wounded feelings. 

They know that the whole system of hospi- 

tal-monopoly, and the extortionate demands 


made upon students under the operation of 
the CERTIFICATE CONTRIVANCE, cannot be main- 
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tained against the noble precedents which 
the government of the North London Hospi- 
tal so beautifully furnishes. The introduc- 
tion of the concours for the office of House- 
Surgeon in that establishment, inflicts upon 
the sellers of that office in the other hospi- 
tals a character for avarice, and a disregard 
of the merits of industrious and able pupils, 
which all men claiming the privilege of re- 
spectability would be anxious to shun. 

Until the North London Hospital was es- 
tablished, not one pupil, throughout the 
whole of our experience, had been elevated 
on the ground of his merit, to a single office 
in any one of our public medical institu- 
tions, How rricutrv. is THts ract! Have 
not the pupils, therefore, reason to hail the 
new institution as their Temple of Fame, 
and ought they not to regard the officers of 
that establishment as liberal-minded men, 
who hold a first place in the ranks of their 
most zealous and ardent friends? 
questions have already received a most 
satisfactory and substantial answer. The 
number of students at the new hospital is 
the largest to be found at any one institu- 
tion in the metropolis ; and, what is more, if 
the new system of government, that is, if a 
just and liberal system, be not adopted at 
the old hospitals, the applications for ad- 
mission to the privileges of the hospital of 
the University will soon far exceed the 
number of those who can be adequately 
accommodated in one establishment. The 
names will be entered early in the session 
for admission, and the privilege of attending 
will only be attainable by seniority of place 
on the inscription-roll of the institution. If 
the medical officers of the other hospitals be 


These 


annoyed at the preference which is thus 
shown to the North London Hospital, let 
them at once concede to pupils those privi- 
vilege, which have mainly contributed to 
secure that preference. Let them abolish 
the sale of the office of House-Surgeon,— 
the sale of the bandage-and-plaster box 
which is carried round the wards by the 


dresser. 
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to adopt the concours, and thereby confer 
both an honourable and a profitable reward 
on the most meritorious and talented of their 
pupils: If they persist in turning a deaf 
ear to our admonitions, they must submit to 
the punishment which is due to their avarice 
and perverseness. 

In noticing the London Hospitals the 
hireling of the “Gazette” sneeringly ad- 
verts to the “ smallness of its size,” although 
if the scribe knows any thing of medical 
treatment and practice, he must be aware, 
that in one hundred and twenty beds,—the 
occupants of which are selected, not out of 
any false pretence of “ chacity,” as inthe other 
establishments, but arowedly as patients 
who are afflicted with diseases which are 
best calculated to furnish materials for 
clinical instruction,—he must know that the 
amount of facts for obserration and reflection 
always within the walls of the hospital, must 
invariably be greater than the mind of any 
student can grasp and control. It may 
fearlessly be contended that if the North 
London Hospital contained only sixty beds, 
under its present system of management, 
considering the talents and industry of the 
medical officers, the undisgwised nature of 
the practice, the value of the clinical lectures, 
and the regularity with which those lectures 
are delivered, it would even then be far more 
profitably attended by a pupil who is in 
search of practical information in medicine 
and surgery, than any other hospital in the 
metropolis,—even than an establishment 
which contained not less than five hundred 
beds, What said Mr. on the 
subject of large and small hospitals, before 
he pocketed the fees which are connected with 
the office of House-Surgeon in the Hospital of 
St. Bartholomew? The opinions which were 


formerly expressed by Mr. Lawrence, may 


LAWRENCE 


now prove somewhat perplexing both to 
himself and his brother corruptionists, The 
hireling of the “Gazette " is knocked down 


by one of his own masters. In one of the 


| spe ches which Mr. Lawrence delivered 


In a word, we call upon them | when he was a professed medical reformer, 
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with confidence, not whether we were justi- 
fied in bestowing that recommendation, but 
whether we should not have been guilty of a 
most culpable neglect of duty,—if we should 
not have exhibited a cowardly betrayal of 
the trast which is imposed npon us as inde- 
pendent medical journalists, if we had omit- 
ted to point out to pupils the great and pecu- 
liar advantages which are offered to them by 
entering to the medical and surgical practice 
of the North London Hospital. 

” Was it “dishonest” to extol the system of 
concours? Was it “ false” to allege that the 
office of House-Surgeon is not sold, as it 
scandalously is sold at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital? Was it “ false” to allege that Drs. 
Ex.iorson, A. T. Taomson, D. D. Davis, 
and Carsweit, and Messrs. Liston, 8. Coo- 
per, and Ricnarp Qvatn, are able, highly- 
gifted, and industrious medical officers? Was 
it “false” to allege that the clinical lec- 
tures at that Hospital are regularly de- 
livered, and, what is of still more conse- 
quence, that the addresses of the teachers 
ere richiy stored with practical informa- 
tion ? Still, prominent as are the advantages 
offeted to a pupil at this hospital, we did not 
exhibit them as of a superlative character— 
as superseding all other considerations in 
the minds of pupils, but merely recommend- 
ed that institution in words which we will! 
here re-quote :— 


“ Where is the student in whose mind the 
advancement, the dignity, and the utility of 
his profession, form subjects of the slightest 
consideration, who would fail, ceteris pari- 
bus, to shew a decided, an unequivocal pre- 
ference for the Norty Lonpon aL?” 


At best, therefore, this was only a quali- 
fied recommendation of the hospital,—the 
hospital was only to have a preference if 
all other circumstances connected with the 
attendance appeared to weigh with equal 
force in the mind of the student. Out of this 
recommendation, however, qualified as it is, 
the dirty knayes who soil a ream or two of 
paper weekly for Messrs. Lonoman and Co., 
have accused us of dishonest proceedings,— 
of having cried up a certain set of teachers 
“ with gross partiality.” “The object,” the 


HIRELINGS remark, “ is to represent the schoo 
“ of University College in Gower-street as by 
“ far the cheapest in London, and the mode 
“ of effecting this is, by taking the North 
“ London Hospital and setting it in the fore- 
“ ground of the school to which it belongs.” 
Although, be it observed, after pointing out 
the peculiar and marked advantages of the 
hospital, we merely recommended the stu- 
dent to show a preference ceteris paribus 
for that institution, yet it is alleged by the 
muddy-brained hirelings in question, that it 
was our “ object to represent that the school of 
University College is by far the cheapest in 
London.” Of course, we shall not conde- 
scend to reiterate our statements, or re-assert 
our “ object,” at the instigation of such a 
paltry hireling, He, in reality, is beneath 
contempt, but not so are his masters,—the 
few remaining “ hole-and-corner” Pures 
who still subscribe their pounds sterling to 
make up the losses which are regularly sus- 
tained by the publishers, through printing 
and publishing the stupid “ Gazette.” These 
masters, albeit, are not a. whit less doltish or 
personally insignificant tham is their miser- 
able hack, but they occupy effices of distinc- 
tion ; hence their proceedings are of some 
consequence. It appears, then, that these 
personages are stung to the quick by our 
notice and commendation of the North Lon- 
don Hospital, Truly there is a sufficient 
cause for their agony. At the Nerth London 
Hospital there is no disgusting bidding of 
money by wealthy Ignorance for the privilege 
of torturing the patients, under the title of 
“ Dresser!” There is no shameless open 
sale of the office of House-Surgeon in that in- 
stitution!! No, no. And the fee at that 
hospital for a_ perpetual attendance on both 
the Medical and Surgical Practice amounts 
to only TWENTY-SIX POUNDS FIVE SHILLINGS, 
These are the facts which sting the corrup- 
tionists, and our announcement of them acted 
as a virulent poison to their wounded feelings. 
They know that the whole system of hospi- 
tal-monopoly, and the extortionate demands 
made upon students under the operation of 


the CERTIFICATE CONTRIVANCE, cannot be main- 
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tained against the noble precedents which 
the government of the North London Hospi- 
tal so beautifully furnishes. The introduc- 
tion of the eoncours for the office of House- 
Surgeon in that establishment, inflicts upon 
the sellers of that office in the other hospi- 
tals a character for avarice, and a disregard 
of the merits of industrious and able pupils, 
which all men claiming the privilege of re- 
spectability would be anxious to shun. 

Until the North London Hospital was es- 
tablished, not one pupil, throughout the 
whole of our experience, had been elevated 
on the ground of his merit, to a single office 
in any one of our public medical institu- 
tions. How rricutre: ts tuts ract! Have 
not the pupils, therefore, reason to hail the 
new institution as their Temple of Fame, 
and ought they not to regard the officers of 
that establishment as liberal-minded men, 
who hold a first place in the ranks of their 
most zealous and ardent friends? These 
questions have already received a most 
satisfactory and substantial answer. The 
number of studehts at the new hospital is 
the largest fo be found at arty one institu- 
tion in the metropolis ; and, what is more, if 
the new system of government, that is, if a 
just and liberal system, be not adopted at 
the old hospitals, the applications for ad- 
mission to the privileges of the hospital of 
the University will soon far exceed the 
number of those who can be adequately 
accommodated in one establishment. The 
names will be entered early in the session 
for admission, and the privilege of attending 
will only be attainable by seniority of place 
on the inscription-rofl of the institution. If 
the medical officers of the other hospitals be 
annoyed at the preference which is thus 
shown to the North London Hospital, let 
them at once concede to pupils those privi- 
vilege, which have mainly contributed to 
secure that preference. Let them abolish 
the sale of the office of House-Surgeon,— 
the sale of the bandage-and-plaster box 
which is carried round the wards by the 
dresser. In a word, we call upon them 


to adopt the concours, and thereby confer 
both an honourable and a profitable reward 
on the most meritorious and talented of their 
pupils: If they persist in turning a deaf 
ear to our admonitions, they must submit to 
the punishment which is due to their avarice 
and perverseness. 

In noticing the Londen Hospitals the 
hireling of the “Gazette” sneeringly ad- 
verts to the “ smallness of its size,” although 
if the scribe knows any thing of medical 
treatment and practice, he must be aware, 
that in one hundred and twenty beds,—the 
occupants of which are selected, not out of 
any false pretence of “ charity,” as inthe other 
establishments, but avewedly as patients 
who are afflicted with diseases which are 
best calculated to furnish materials for 
clinical instruction,—he must know that the 
amount of facts for obserration and reflection 
always within the walls of the hospital, must 
invariably be greater than the mind of any 
student can grasp and control.. It may 
fearlessly be contended that if ‘the North 
London Hospital contained only sixty beds, 
under its present system of management, 
considering the talents and industry of the 
medical officers, the undisgwised nature of 
the practice, the value of the clinical teetures, 
and the regularity with which those lectures 
are delivered, it would even then be far more 
profitably attended by a pupil who is in 
search of practical information in medicine 
and surgery, than any other hospital in the 
metropolis,—even than an establishment 
which contained not less than five handred 
beds. What said Mr. Lawrence on the 
subject of large and small hospitals, before 
he pocketed the fees which are connected with 
the office of House-Surgeon in the Hospital of 
St. Bartholomew? The opinions which were 
formerly expressed by Mr. Lawrence, may 
now prove somewhat perplexing both to 
himself and his brother corruptionists, The 
hireling of the “Gazette ” is knocked down 
by one of his own masters. In one of the 
speeches which Mr, Lawrence delivered 
when he was a professed medical reformer, 
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he used the following words, and we quote 
them from his own printed edition of the 


speech :— 

“In requiring that candidates for the 
“diploma of the College of Surgeons 
“ should attend a hospital containing one hun- 
“ dred patients, thecollege has introduced a 
“curious criterion. You, Gentlemen, will 
“ probably think it more important to know 
“ the description of cases, and the degree of 
“knowledge and skill displayed in treating 
“them. The name of Seaxra must be familiar 
“to the framers of this rule. He has render- 
“ed great services to our science, although 
“he never enjoyed the grand advantage of 
“ attending winter lectures on anatomy and 
“surgery by a London Hospital surgeon! The 
“hospital which has enabled him to render 
t services to our science, 
“contains, I believe, about twenty beds, 
“ Ricuter, the contem: of Hauer, in 
“the University of Gottingen, celebrated 
“ throughout Europe for his judgment and 
“ prac skill as well as for the clearness 
“and good sense.of bis writings, had an 
“hospital of fifteen beds, The same institu- 
“tion, now undér the care of Professor Lan- 
“ GENBECK, an accomplished anatomist and 
“very dexterdus operator, does not contain 
“more than twenty-five beds. The medical 
‘‘elinie ia) the general hospital at Vienna 
“ consisted. of two wards, each putnining 


“twelve that of the illustr 
ar at ‘avia, did not contain more 
The surgical clinic at Vienna 


fourteen beds, and that for dis- 
“eases of the eye, of twentyfour.. Thus, 
“Gentlemen, the great men whom I have 
to, consider it most conducive to 
“the adv vantage of the student to limit his 
“attetifién’ to @ ciises, niaking each of 
“these a study!” —Spedches, p. 36. 

Such is’ thé testinony of Mr. Lawrence 
of the “ great” hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
in favour of hospitals Which are not one-fifth 
of the size of the University Establishment. 
Assuredly, had not 


entirely lost, their.seuses, they would cease 
to employ such a fool of an advocate as the 
hireling of the “ Gazette.” 
The Practical Anatomy and Blementiry Phy- 
of the Nervous System. Designed 
_ fer use of Students in the Dissecting- 
Room, By F. Le Gros Ciarkx, Demon- 
strator of Anatomy,&c, London: Long 
man and Co, 1836. pp. 367. 
A coop work with this title was much 
wanted. The combination of physiological 
and practical remarks, with anatomical de- 
scription, tends to lessen the tedium of dis- 


section, and also to ‘fix in the mind those 
precise points of anatomy which are most 
essential in medical practice. _Perplexities 
and difficulties innumerable attend the study 
of dry anatomy. Like details in all other 
branches of enquiry, those of the dissecting- 
room are quiekly forgotten, when no other 
function of the brain than the memory is called 
into action during its study. The judicious 
teacher of anatomy will wisely excite the 
organs of construction, causality, compa- 
rison, order, and marvellousness—we should 
say, In point of fact, there is no permanent 
memory but by the action of erperr organs 
combined, 

Mr. Clark's work.ie- divided into four 
Parts. Part 1 is im two sections, contain- 
ing, first, a Deseription of the Encephalon 
and its several parts; secondly, the Spinal 
Cord and its Membranes and Appendages. 

Part 2, contains the Physiology of the 
Nervous System,—not troubling the reader 
with a history of progressive discoveries, 
but presenting a satisfactory outline of the 
functions of its different parts, for the eluci- 
dation of its pathological phenamena. 

Its principal functions he, classes under 
Sensation, Muscular Action, and Assimilation. 
The production of animal heat he refers to 
the latter head. In his physiolégical re- 
marks, he unfavels and classifies the sub- 
divisions of these heads, assigning to each 
division its alleged functions. Referring 
sensation and volition'te the cerebrum, and 
assimilation to the great synipathetic, he de- 
fines rolition to be “ the power of willing an 
action,” —the control of the .will over those 
muscles which are under command. Sensa- 
tion he calls “ perception through the me- 
dium of the senses.” Ist, Common sensation, 
with its modification, the sense of touth ; 
2nd, Specific sensation, which comprehends 
the other four senses. These originate in the 
cerebrum, and, according to Sir Charles Bell, 
are referable to a portion of the 5th pair, 
and to the posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves. 

The nerves of specific sensation are the first, 
the second, the portio mollis of the seventh, 
and either the lingual branch of the fifth, or 
the glosso-pharyngeal division of the eighth. 
Museular action aud muscular irritabilily are 
next discussed. The latter Mr. Clark con- 
ceives to depend entirely on the presence of 
nervous matter, contrary to the opinion of 


some that it is inherent in, and inseparable 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


from, muscular tissue ; but his first position 
is purely assumptive. He contends that 
nervous matter is a necessary, an universal, 
and an inseparable constituent of muscle. 
That being admitted, of course Gunes 
quence is plain. 

The different kinds of muscular action, 
with their centres, are next debated ; first, 
as regards voluntary motion, “ the result of 
cerebral influence communicated by nerves 
taking their origin from the brain within 
the skull, or from its prolongation within 
the spinal canal.” This is proved by pa- 
thology; total loss of veluntary power inva- 
riably attends compression of the brain by 
bone in fractared skull. The spinal cord 
also being similarly compressed, total loss 
of voluntary power below the seat of injury 
is observed, 

An outline of Sir Charles Bell's theory of 
the respiratory nerves is then followed by a 
consideration of those muscular actions 
which are. referrable to the sympathetic 
ganglia. Mr. Clark says,— 


The srmrnenty, which favour the sup- 
positiad thete “are certain portions of 
the mus¢ular sy#tem under the control of the 
sympathetic ganglia, are negative rather 
than positive, and may be comprised under 
the following heads One division of 
the nervous. system, sses the property 
of endowing muscles with the power of 
contracting, subject’ to volition ; voluntary 
motion ceases when the brain is removed ; 
it is therefore inferred, that the brain is the 
source of voluntary motion.  2dly. Expe- 
riment proves, however, that after such sub- 
traction muscles still possess their tone, and 
are capable of contracting when certain 
stimuli are applied, directly or mediately, to 
the nerves supplying them. These pheno- 
mena also cease (with certain exceptions) 
when the spinal marrow is withdrawn; the 
inference is, that some portion of the spinal 
marrow is the axis or centre of excited acts 
of contraction. 3dly. The exceptions alluded 
to are the heart and arterial system ; the 
stomach, the small intestines, and the large 
intestines. The muscular fibres of these 
organs continue (with certain provisions) to 
contract with vigour and regularity, after 
both brain and spinal marrow are removed ; 
or, which amounts to the same thing, 

they themselves are separated from the 
body. 4thly. It may be assumed, if reason- 
ing by analogy be allowed, that the excita- 
bility of these muscles is dependent on the 

and influence of nervous matter ; 

and the necessary deductions from the facts 
above stated is, that this nervous matter 
has its source neither in the brain nor spina! 
marrow. 5thly. There are no other nerves 


, but those originating from the 
sympathetic ganglia ; if, therefore, our 
mises be correct, the inference is palpa 
that the susceptibility of being stimulated 
to active contraction, b 


glim distributed to their muscular chres” 

Collateral evidence is addaced to support 
this negative mode of reasoning, Brachet’s 
werk on the “ Ganglionic System of Nerves,” 
however, furnishes something more than 
merely negative proof of the active influence 
exercised by the sympathetic nerves over 
the several organs. Brachet, in order to 
ascertain the power of the sympathetic nerve 
over the heart's action, placed a double liga- 
ture as near as possible to the origin of the 
left subclavian, in a young dog. Then di- 
viding the artery between the two ligatures, 
he exposed the cardiac nerves, traced them 
inte the chest, turned back ‘the first rib by 
disarticulating its stermal extremity, and 
thus arrived at the cardiac plexus.  Isolat- 
ing this, he carried the scissars into the 
wound, and divided the plexus... The cirou- 
lation, which, but an instant before, had 
gone on perfectly well, was at once arrested, 
the heart ceased to contract, atid the animal 
became convulsed, and died. Here death 
was the immediate consequence of the divi- 
sion of the cardiac ganglion... This proof of 
the power which the sympathetic nerve pos- 
sesses over the heart's aetion is direct and 
positive. This indefatigable ‘physiologist 
has also endeayoured to. proye the existence 
of the same power of this system over the 
other ‘‘ organic functions” by direct expe- 
riments.. 

Mr. Clark next compares the liability to 
fatigue of the different classes of muscles, 
and the progressive death of the three divi- 
sions of the nérvou’ systein. He says— 

“It is well Know? that votuntary museu- 
lar action cannot be contieued for auy length 
of time, without an intervalof rest; so also 
the respiratory muscles, when acting in obe- 
dience to the will, are subject to fatigue ; 
but ordinary respiration and the heart's ac- 
tion continue unceasingly from the cradle to 
the grave. Nor does the peristaltic action 
of the alimentary canal enjoy much tran- 
quillity. It is, however, probably an error 
to suppose that even these organs are totall 
exempt the common law by whic 
nature requires that toil should be followed 
by repose, in order to a renewal of vigour.” 


This reminds us of a statement which 
some inventive periodical lately placed in 
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the mouth of Talleyrand, whose pulse is 
said to intermit and pause at every sixth 
beat, and to be pointed at by the great poli- 
tical schemer, as a “ rest” of nature, which 
gives him a vast superiority over other men, 
-Allthe missing pulsations,he is alleged to say, 
are added to the sum-total of his life, being 
found. again iv future years, for the benefit 
of his longevity and strength, But the story 
is spoiled by making him declare, as another 
quality of the intermission, that it enables 
him to do without sleep. “ Nature,” says 
he, * somnolates and recruits herself at every 
intermission of my pulse.” The gain of time 
cannot occur at night and in ald age too, 
though the protraction of his years is cited 
as evidence of the truth of the theory. 

Mr. Clark next considers in what order 
the three divisions of the nervous system 
cease to exert their influence when life 
is drawing near its close :-— 

In the majority of cases, he says, where 
the vital powers ebb slowly, the cerebro- 
spinal centre first relaxes. Volition and 
sensation are probably extinguished syn- 
chronously, t the excito-motory axis 
yields, and with it respiration ceases. In 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, death is 
pow complete; the body neither 

imation nor excitability, But is the in- 

uence of the nervous system altogether 
thdrawn? Facets will answer this ques- 
tion in the negative, and seem to point to 
the sympathetic asthe division which sur- 
wivesthe rest.) 

respect to the functions of the cere- 
beltum, Mr, Clark offers but few remarks, 
the opinions entertained on that subject 
being as yet of a more conjectural character 
than those on the connection between other 


Part 3 contains the Anatomical Descrip- 
tion of the Cerebro-spinal Nerves ; and Part 
4 the Anatomy and Physiology of the Sym- 
pathetic. The nerves derived from the sym- 
pathetic gauylia possess the following pro- 
perties 

“1, They are the source of the irrita- 
bility upon which the action ef the purely 
involuntary muscles depends, 

“2. They have the organs of secretion 
under their immediate vontrol, and govern 
the vessels which carry on of 
deposition and absorption, and thus direct 
nutrition, growth, and decay. 

“3, They influence the changes of the 
blood from venous to arterial, and the pro- 
duction of animal heat. 


sure a co-operation, between the several 
parts of the brain.” 

Our knowledge of the pathology of the 
sympathetic system is very limited. Doubt- 
less, however, in the nervous affections of 
the abdomen, which are so often met with 
in practice, the ganglionic system is the 
seat of the disease. As to hypochondriasis, 
all the phenomena of the disease clearly 
prove it to be spasmodic, and merely a neu- 
raigic affection of the sympathetic. Melan- 
choly and mania, too, are referred by medi- 
cal men to the abdominal viscera. The old 
theory of vapours ascending to the head, 
or the secretion of black bile, being the 
cause of these diseases, now gives place to 
opinions that it is the re-action of the solar 
plexus, or abdominal brain, on the cephalic 
brain, which disturbs and perverts its nor- 
mal functions. 

The reader is now acquainted with the 
most prominent features of this work. Great 
care and industry have been bestewed on 
its compilation, and although here and there 
that lucidus orde which is so, necessary in 
elementary volumes, is absent,.and, on some 
occasions, the author jumps at conclusions 
without a firm, footing for the leap; yet 
these errors must not deter us from inform- 
ing students that they will find the work a 
most useful companiep in the dissecting- 
room, The descriptive part is particularly 
well executed, 


Diseases of Cc With Di- 
rections for the of the Acute and 
Chronic Stages of By Joun 
Parkin. 


pamphlet-making. Mr. Parkin tells us, that 
in discussing the probable causes of these 
tropical complaints, he will follow the dis- 
tinction usually made by other writers in 
dividing those causes into two, (causes?) 
viz., the remote and the proximate. From 
the consideration of the causes he passes on 
to a “slight review” of the effects of this 
destructive agent on health and life. We 
find no necessity for saying more of this 
production, but we will treat the reader to 
one sample of the writing :—“ Even the 
often-boasted climate of France, with its 
smiling vineyards and azure sky, is not more 
congenial to life than the smoky and dense 


“4, They maintain a sympathy, and en- 


atmosphere of London; while, compared 
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On_the Efficacy of Carbonic Acid Gas in 
portions of the eneephalon aad their alleged a 
functions. Tuts is a curious specimen of the art of 
| 


with the whole of England, the balance in 
favour of the latter despised and calumni- 
niated city is as 60 to 40.” The autlior’s 
object isto prove the efficacy of carbonic 
acid in the cure of diseases occasioned by 
malaria ; but the work defies analysis, and is 
beyond, if not beneath, criticism. 


Selections from the “ Phrenological Journal.” 
Edited by Rosert Cox. Edinburgh, Mac- 
laclan and Stewart. 1836. 

Tue science of mind has not made an 

advance from the days of Plato to the 

birth of Gall, one hundredth part so great 
as its march from the latter time to that of 

Vimont and Broussais. The phrenologists 

have not only put the metaphysicians and 

the phsycologists to the rout, bat they have 
wholly exterminated one party, and de- 
stroyed at least one great division of the 
other. Bat phrenology, besides destroying 
phsycology, has also, in establishing one 
system for another, presented mankind with 
a chart of the mind which the multitude can 
understand. It is curious, that even if phre- 
nology be not true, a key to human actions 
has been supplied by the theory of Gall, 
which enables us to turn their most intri- 
cate wards; and men can now reflect upon 
their own impulses with a degree of clear- 
ness and truth which is marvellous. 
Phrenology has reduced to common compre- 
hensions what was confessedly mysterious 
even to the subtlest metaphysicians, Who 
amongst our readers that has perused 
the acute and searching illustrations of 
phrenology supplied by M. Broussais in the 
last volume of Tue Lancer, without expe- 
riencing, where he was in darkness before, 
the rushing of a flood of light upon the 
operations of his mind? Had phrenology but 
supplied us with its terms, and but imagined 
the respective cerebral developments, com- 
bined with the theory of Gall, it would have 
materially relieved mental phenomena from 
their obscurity. But it has done much more, 
even if it have not done all that is alleged. 

Locke foresaw the result of enquiries on this 

subject. In his “Essay on the Human 

Understanding ” he said, that he could see 

no reason why moral truths should not 

be as capable of demonstration as mathema- 
tical. Accordingly, the Baconian method of 
induction has ded with the phrenolo- 
gists, and they have accumulated an immease 
mass of facts which must be as interesting 


PHRENOLOGY OF STAMMERING. 


patient exercise. The opposite emotions, 


to the admirers of the sublime doctrines of 
the imaginative Plato, as they are valuable 
to the disciples of Gall. 

The present little volume will be gene- 
rally acceptable. It contains a number of 
very instructive papers. We beg to direct 
attention more particularly to the “ Phreno- 
logical Explanation of the Vocal Ilusions, 
commonly called Ventriloquism,” by Mr, 
James Simpson ; Dr. A. Coombe’s * Remarks 
on Dr. Thomas's Theory of the Tempera- 
ments;” and a highly interesting paper on 
“The Causes and Cure of Stammering,” by 
Dr. A. Coombe. The author of this paper 
clearly proves that the real cause of that 
affection is irregularity in the nervous action 
of the parts which combine to produce 
apeech,—that irregular action of the brain 
must be the antecedent of stammering. A 
review of the exciting causes cf the in- 
firmity proves this fact :— 

First,—It is not unusual for a person who 
is perfectly fluent in conversation, and who 
has never before stammered, to become 
grievously affected with that impediment. 
The brain, the organ, in mass, of the mimd, is 
irregular in its impulse of the organs of 
speech, and a conflict results between the 
desire to speak well and the fear of speaking 
ill, or from consciousness of a paucity, or a 
bad arrangements of the ideas, or a dearth of 
words. In every instance the essential 
circumstance is a conflict, or the absence of 
co-operation among the active faculties, 
necessarily producing a plurality, instead of 
an unity, of nervous impulses. 

Secondly,—A person who is unexpectedly 
beset by danger, stammers from head to foot, 
until the restoration of bis presence of mind 
supplies an unity of purpose, and enables him 
to decide upon his ¢ourse of action. 

Thirdly —The’ effects of wine and spi- 
rituous liquors preve the influeace of the 
brain in the production and cure of stammer- 
ing. A person who is sad, silent, and spirit- 
less, on being moderately excited by wine, 
becomes gay, talkative, and witty. If he 
drink to excess, his mind becomes embar- 
rassed, and his intellects disturbed. The 
muscles, subjected to the guidance of a wiil 
which is without power, contract feebly, and 
the most marked stammering is the result. 

According to this view, the cure of stam- 
mering consists in bringing the vocal muscles 
into harmonious action by determined and 
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so ger ially productive of stammering, may, 
especially in early life, be gradually subju- 
gated by a judicious moral treatment,—by 
directing the attention of the child to the 
existence of these emotions as causes,— 
by inspiring him with confidence,—by ex- 
citing him reselutely to shun attempts at 
pronunciation when feeling unable to com- 
mand language,;—by employing his tongue, 
when alone and frée from emotion, in talking 
and reading aloud for long periods of time, 
so as to habituate the muscles to simul- 
taneous and systematic action. 

The volume also contains an excellent 
article ou the Nature and Seat of Hypochon- 


driasis, phrenologically illustrated, by Dr. 


PHRENOLOGICAL BUSTS. 


Te the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Sik -—Eyen those suggestions of Mr. 
Hytch, in Tue Lancet of 24th, which 
are practicable were adopted, I am of opi- 
uion that they would neither be likely to 
extend, the science of phrenology, nor aid 
the researches of youn inners, Nature 
has not shown by matks the exact bounda- 
ries of each, organ. im the head, any more 
than in other parts of the body ; but that does 
not impedé observers, who soon learn to 
distinguish the situation, s' » and size, 
of the several ongans, It is ouly when more 
fully developed than the surrounding or- 
gans, that any organ is prominent, and when 
several, organs situated together are large, 
not separate _prominences but a general ful- 
iu that part of the head is observable. 
Toconstract a bust, therefore, which shall re- 
present every organ promipent, would be to 
exhibit, that which ueyer can be seen in the 
human head. e busts at — ee 
the head as_it. would appear were all 
equally, 
_ To sot g OE the marked bust as the 
« principal tool” of phirenologists, is to call 
it by a peu which no phrenologist ever 
gave it, for niarked ‘fusts are but the means 
of elementary instruction, and if “ tool” be 
an apt designation for any thing which is 
the subject of our observations,—if the earth 
be the “tool’’ of geologists, and the human 
body the “tool” of anatomists, then the 
human head, and not a bust, is the “ tool of 
the phrenologists.” In reply to the asser- 
tion that the existing busts are unfitted for 
the purposes designed by their constructors, 
I would ask, What were those purposes’? Not 
to denote the exact size of an organ on ex- 
amining a head, as Mr. Hytch seems to 
think, but to mark its situation, and so 


trayed. Experience shows that it is calcu- 
lated to do this. All beyond it must be left 
to = observation of nature, 
usts are at present made of all sizes, 

some bein slaps than a child’s head, 
others. as e as an adult’s; but the for- 
mer are in general use, being most con- 
venient, and quite large enough. Mr. Hytch 
says, that the majority of busts vary from 
each other. It is true that a slight differ- 
ence exists between those which were made 
some years since and those now made, not 
in situation, for that has always remained 
the same, but in forms, which alterations 
extended observations have enabled phreno- 
logists to make, . Phrenology is matured by 
observation, and corrections must be made 
when experience demonstrates the necessity. 

The organs above the eyebrows are natu- 
rally small, and I do not see how a larger 
bust than that in general use would enable 
observers to distinguish them more easily. 
The method for students to adopt, after be- 
coming acquainted with the situation of the 
organs, is to examine casts of heads whose 
charaeter and development he has obtained, 
This will soon enable him to distinguish the 
size of each organ, and then be may proceed 
to examine the heads of living persons. But 
beginners ought to make it an invariable 
rule to observe manifestetion previous to 
development. 
With the concluding of Mr. 
Hytch’s letter L concur, aad would observe, 
that teachers of, constantly im- 
press upon their pupils t @ phrenologist 
must obserye nature, Tam,Sir, yours most 
respectfully, 
MRENOLOGICUS. 
Sept. 27th, 1 


NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL. 
SINGULAR CASE OF PARALYSIS.—ATONIC DELI- 
RIT M— MONOMA NIA—MORPHIA, 


James Nixey, aged 32, was admitted on 
30th May, under the care of Dr. Ex.10fson. 
He is a haberdasher, and married ; always 
enjoyed a good appetite, but has been tem- 

erate in respect to drink. None of his 
amily have been subject to epilepsy or a 
plexy. He has always enjoyed good health 
until about two years ago, when, after a 
considerable degree of exertion, as he was 
reaching very high, he was suddenly seized 
with numbness in his left hand, and loss of 
speech, which continued for about ten or 
fifteen minutes. He took an opening draught, 
which acted powerfully, and the next morn- 
ing he was quite well, but was subjected to 
considerable anxiety at the time, on account 
of his marriage, which was to take place in 
the course of a day or two. About four 
weeks after marriage he was again seized 
with numbness in the left arm, but it ex- 
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rior cervical vertebra. The left side of his 
face was also affected, all sensation in it 
being lost. The eye was much congested, 
pupil dilated, tongue much swollen, and the 
mouth drawn to the left side. All of these 
symptoms ceased in about fifteen or twenty 
minutes, after taking some sal volatile: 
Had no pain in his head, nor was his speech 
affected ; the attacks occurred every four 
or five weeks, but became more severe, and 
of longer duration. During the attacks he 
very drowsy, but never fell, or be- 

came insensible. After seven or eight attacks 
the numbness gradually proceeded down his 
left side to his leg, and his speech began to 
be affected, the only time since the first 
attack, and he now first felt pain in the head. 
Last new year’s-day (Thursday ) after feast- 
‘ing, the attack came on as usual, but in half 
an hour he became insensible, and remained 
so till Monday: he was bled and purged. 
Since then he has always hesitated im his 
speech, and‘faultered in walking, dragging 
his left leg. His memory also became im- 
paired at times, and he was frequently mak- 
ing mistakes in giving change to castomers. 
Before the severe attack in January, blisters 
had been applied to his spine, as disease 
was supposed to exist there. In February 
he went to one of the metropolitan hos- 
pitals ; his head was shaved, and some oint- 
ment applied'to it; he was also capped in 
the back of the neck, and salivated. He re- 
mained io the hospital five or six weeks, 
during which ‘period ‘he had a very slight 
attack, merely numbness, Commencing in the 
left foot, and exte: to the Knee: the 
attack went off almost ‘immediately. He 
afterwards went into the country for a few 
weeks, where he had another attack, similar 
to the last. He aow appears rather heavy 
and stupid ; has difficulty in articulating ; 
pain all over the anterior half of the 

d, but principally on the left side ; has 
occasional tinnitus aurium, chiefly on the 
right side. No intolerance of light, but 
noise distresses him. To have his head 


June 4. Has had two attacks since last 
report; he is now taking eight-grain doses 
of the hydriodate. 


6. Had a more severe attack yesterday 
evening, about, eight. o'clock; was con- 
vulsed, and lost the power of speech for a 
short time ; has only spoken a few words 
since; he was seized again this morning, 
between three and fouro'clock, and has been 
nearly insensible ever sinee; his mouth and 
eyes are drawm to the left side; sensibility 
on the left side of the. face is so much in- 
creased, that the slightest touch appears to 
give pain; the left side of the body is con- 
vulsed ; the right arm is paralyzed in sense 
and motion; sealp very hot... Mr. Tayuor 
ordered him to be cupped on the head to 
eight ounces. In the afternoon Dr. Exxior- 
SON saw him, and ordered the cupping to be 
repeated ; a blister to the nape of the neck ; 
cold lotion te be constantly applied ‘to the 
head; and a scruple of calomel to be given 
directly. 

7. Power of moving the arm returned 
after the cupping ; the calomel was repeated 
this morning, and ‘his bowels are freely 
open; has been out of bed two or three 
times ; pupils are contracted_at one time and 
dilated at another, and do not. contract on 
holding a candle near the eyes. _ The night- 
nurse observed that he has been moré quiet 
since four a.m. ; his complexion then became 
rather yellow. During the convulsions his 
head is drawn strongly to the left side; the 
chin almost in a line with the shoulder. 

8. Has been very restless during the night, 
and it was necessary to confine Tin: he is 
now very quiet, more sensible, and ca 
of answering a question. Tris acts on ex- 
posure to light; his right arm is still de- 
prived of sensation ;, mouth sore. , 

10. Has passed a more quiet night; his 
right arm is now completely paralyzed, and 
the leg partially so; the excited sensibility 
on the left sidé of the face appears less ; in- 
tellect clearer; pulse $4, 

11. Better; omit his medicine for the 


shaved; to lose a pound of blood by cup-| prese 


ping, four ounces from each temple, and four 
ounces from behind each ear; five grains of 
blue pill twice a day. Three grains of hy- 
driodate of potash, in solution, three times, 
and the ointment of iodine applied to the 
head, twice, daily ; low diet. 

21. Much relieved by the bleeding ; hair 
on the head gone. 

24. Gradually improving ; speaks rather 
better; increase the dose of the potash to 
five grains and a half; on the 28th the dose 
was increased to six grains. 

30. Had a recurrence of his fits yesterday, 
being seized with numbness ia his left leg, 
which rendered him incapable of walking. 
His speech was a little affected ; the attack 
came on in the afternoon, and lasted nearly 
half an hour; at seven p.m. he had a similar 


nt. 
14. Has been improving since last report, 
but bis mind is sti apatite seeming at a 
loss for words. Four grains of hydriodate of 
potash three times daily. 

17. Much better; appeats in much the 
same state as he was before the acute attack, 
but his speech rather more impaired than it 
then was. 

24. Continued much the same uatil to- 
day ; complains now of pain and tenderness 
of the abdomen ; pulse 106, small, and rather 
hard ; tongue very red, and fissured ; slightly 
purged ; a tumour near the anus was dis- 
covered, evidently containing fluid ; it bu 
and a quantity of thin sanious matter flo 


out. 

25. Much purged; has a good deal of 
fever; mucous and sibillant rattle on aus- 
cultation. 


affected, otherwise 
a little better; he is now taking six 
and a half grains of hydriodate for a dose, 
and two pints of milk daily. 

28. Not so well; is much purged; has a 
great deal of tremor, and is constantly get- 
ae out of bed, but is easily replaced; he 

nonsense occasionally, and does not 
always wadaeptand: when spoken te; pulse 
ve fifteen grains of kino 


iet and sensible, and ap- 


better. 
July 1. Has a night ; evi- 
y 3 quite sensible ; 


6. Appears rather worse again to-day ; 
memory much affected 

7. Passed a restless night; raved, and 
was very violent; is better this morning, 
and has no recollection of his delirium. 

12. Is very delirious. 

19, Is still delirious ; but the paralysis 
of the limbs is entirely gone ; his speech is 
less affected. 

23. Seems much stronger, but still deliri- 
ous; omit his medicine; shave his head, 
‘and give him a quarter of a grain of the mu- 
riate of morphia twice a day. 

26. Less delirious; increased the morphia 
to half a grain ; on the 28th he was much the 
same ; the dose increased to three quarters 
of a grain. 

August 2. Has become quite rational ; 
to one grain. 

4. not appear quite 30 well ; voice 


again. 

27. Since last report has been improving, 
and has had little the matter with him ex- 
cept suffering slightly from a fistula in ano, 
He was discharged on the 30th well. 

In lecturing on this case, Dr. Ettiotrson 
remarked, that it was @ very singular one ; 
there must have been very great predispo- 
sition to the disease for so slight a cireum- 
stance to produce it, as in this case. Para- 
lysis often came on suddenly, and disap- 
peared, or lasted for life, but this instance 
showed very well how it might and did 
come on very suddenly. In this case the 
pond the mouth was drawn to the left 

le, even when the muscles were at rest: 
this, he conceived, as in all cases in which 

is symptom occurred, without speaking, 
ghing, or bringing the muscles into ac- 
tion, was owing to an affection of the motor 
division of the fifth nerve, which gives 
branches to the buccinator and other mus- 
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distortion only occurs when the 
muscles are put in action, and sensation was 
also impaired at one time in this case. The 


sembled what is termed delirium tremens, 
ther with the purging, and ibition of 


AMPUTATION AT THE HIPJOINT. 
Anna ALLEN, wt. 22, the su 


case, unparalleled for the 


any evident cause, and since had gradually 
increased to its present severity. She had 
already been seven months under the care of 
Mr. Keate at St. George’s Hospital, who ap- 
plied leeches, blisters, and the various re- 
vulsive remedies, but with no alleviation of 
the pain. She was admitted under the care 
of Mr. Mayo. The joint presented no tume- 
faction, redness, &c., indicating disease. It 
could be bent, but the pain was much in- 
creased by the effort. There was no remis- 
sion of the latter symptom. Leeches, blis- 
ters, moxa, and of Ext. belladonn., 

conjoined with perfect rest of the limb, 
which was bandaged in the extended posi- 
tion, never once produced the slightest 
change in the pain. It, on the contrary, ra- 
ther increased it. 


At the expiration of five or six months, she 
left the hospital, and returned home to 
There she remained for about 


cles; because when the seventh nerve is 


Hampstead. 
a fortnight, and then applied at St, Thomas’s 


532 Fig 


110 
case was very curious, from the manner in 
which the paralysis varied. The atonic 
delirium which supervened, and exactly re- 
powder three or four times daily. affections he became a perfect monomaniac ; 
ee eae he has been ex-|the slight hesitation he then had in his 
tremely restless, it is now necessary to | speech might be the effect of paralysis, or 
confine him to bed ; he has been wandering | might arise from an over action of the lin- 
the whole night. gual muscles when he was about to speak. 
30. Is more qu | He was relieved from this affection by mor- 
phia, which he (Dr. E.) had generally found 
successful in like eases. 
gone, young persons with various symptoms of 
5. Appears better; does not hesitate so} paralysis, and éven imbecility, recover, 
where he had believed there was organic 
disease of the head. He had thought in the 
present case that some organic change had 
taken place, from the slight cause which 
produced it, and the after progress of the . 
ease. Though the patient was now well, the 
disease might return. 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
and seve- 
rity of the disease, rendered doubly in- 
teresting on account of the fortitude, amount- 
ing to heroism, with which such protracted 
suffering was endured, presented herself at 
the Middlesex Hospital about four years ago, 
complaining of pain in her knee. The pain, 
which was now constant and acute, she 
rather affected ayain. stated, had commenced two years previously, ‘es fF 
| 
| 


Seeking still to find some effectual remedy | of 
amputation, she went to St. Bartho- 


lower part of the patella was thickened to 
the extent of two or three lines.“ The stump 
healed kindly, but slowly, and she was able 
to leave the hospital in eleven weeks. 
About a week after her return home, she 
accidentally received a blow upen the stump, 
which was not yet quite cieatrized. A day 
or two afterwards, the pain re-appeared. As 
its return so immediately followed the acci- 
dent, she considered the blow to be the sole 
cause. She placed herself again under the 
eare of Mr. Mayo. The stump healed in 
about a month, but the pain remained. At 
this time it did not seem to with 
any particular part, nor was it at all local- 
ized. It was diffused over the whole sur- 
fave of the as far as three inches 
above the stump. The slightest pressure, 
however, upon the cicatrix, particularly 
over the bone, produced an immediate con- 
of the pain. An issue 
was made in the stump, which was permit- 
ted to remain for a month or six weeks, 
She then took carbonate of iron, &c., for two 
months more. Not the slightest amend- 
ment attended any part of this treatment. 
After a consultation of the surgeons belong- 
ing to the hospital, Mr. Maio determined 
upon resection of the stump. The operation 
was performed five inches higher up. This 
time a second portion of bone, about an inch, 
and the same of the great sciatic 
nerve, was in order to leave a full 
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stump, and avoid the chance of having the 
nerve included in the cicatrix. 

The end of the sciatic nerve, and that of 
the saphenous branch of the anterior crural, 
were found, in examining the resected stump, 
to have been enlarged into white semicarti- 
laginous bulbs, which were, no doubt, the 
cause of the morbid sensibility. 


14 days) obliged to return. The pain was 
bat did not 
appear so . An abscess formed in the 
stump, discharged, without any mitiga- 
tion of pain, which seemed tobe princi 
confined to the course and termination of the 
sciatic nerve, as the greatest amount of sen- 
outer and back part 
the stump. Mr. Mayo consulted upon 

the case with Sir A. Coorer, who advised 
resection of the sciatic nerve. It was ex- 
posed at the back part of the thigh, and a 
portion, about an inch and a half long, re- 
moved. The relief which immediately suc- 
ceeded the continued but a few 
days. Again the pain appeared, becoming 
more and more acute as the healing of the 
wound advanced. The some phenomena 
attended its reproduction after the stump 
was resected. Whilst the wound remained 
fresh and suppurating, the pain was either 
entirely absent, or it did not amount to 
acuteness ; but, as in this mstance, when it 

quite healed, the pain rose to the same in« 
intensity. 

Every variety of medicine was tried iu 
vain. Opiates alone afforded relief, which 
was transient, and enly continued by fre. 
quent administration of the medicine. The 
stump diminished in size ; the bore, with- 
out projecting conically, by the atrephy of 
the surrounding soft parts, came against the 
cicatrix. When this took place, the pain 
bore the same characteras before, and was 
also referred by the patient prineipally to 
the bone. = 

Her sufferings from this period continued 
unabated,—they rather increased. In the 
spring of the present year, her health began 
to decline. All this time she continued 
under the care of Mr. Mayo, who, after 
much deliberation, at length determined upoa 
amputation at the hip-joint. The patient 
had for some time centemplated that this 
operation would be recommended. It had 
been mentioned in her presence, and after- 
wards suggested to her as a probable, but 
not asa certain, means of relief. Worn out 
long suffering, she consented, even 
to submit to the operation. 


Operation.—The was reclined upon 
the operating table, close to the edge which 
corresponded with the affected side, the head 
and shoulders slightly raised, and supported 
by ~~ A ligature was first placed 
upon the femoral artery, an inch below Pow- 


i 
she was placed under the 
care of Mr. Travers. That gentleman, af- 
tera short trial of counter-irritants, and per- 
| haps thinking, from their utter uselessness, 
that the disease, by involving the cartila- 
ginous structures of the joint, had become 
incurable, proposed amputation above the 
| knee, as the only means likely to afford re- 
relief. She did not consent, but rather has-| In two months, the pain re-appeared. She, 
uy left the hospital. hewever, left the hospital, but was soon (in 
n about three months she again appear- 
ed at the Middlesex. The pain was acute, 
much aggravated by a very slight movement 
of the articular surfaces ; pressure upon the 
patella occasions absolate agony. Mr. Mayo 
employed frictions, with tartar-emetic oint- 
ment, and a repetition of blisters, but with 
OS; ere, 0 
mained only a fortnight, and then returned 
to Mr. Mayo, who soon afterwards ampu- 
tated the limb at the usual distance above 
the knee. The joint, upon examination, of- 
‘ fered but little to account for such long con- 
tinued suffering. The cartilages and arti- 
cular ends of the bones did not display the 
slightest alteration. The synovial membrane 
alone presented marks of disease. This 
membrane was universally injected with 
blood. Patches of greater vaseularity were 
here and there distributed, especially over 
’ the articular surfaces ; a portion of it at the 
| 


's ligament. Upon examination; it was 
to embrace one of two vessels which 
resulted from a high division of the =. 
The ligature was therefore removed, and 
placed above the point of bifurcation, imme- 
diately beneath the ligament. The operator 
then introduced a narrow, double-edged, am- 
putating-knife, about twelve inches in leagth, 
at the inside of the femoral vessels, an imch 
and a half below Poupart’s ligament, and 
brought it out at the taberosity of the is- 
chium. He then carried it obliquely down- 
wards and inwards, to form the inner flap, 
which was about eight inches in breadth, 
and four in length, the limb being large and 
fleshy.: The limb was then forcibly abduct- 
ed as far as possible. The surgeon, with a 
short, strong, convex scalpel, cut through 
the capsular ligament at the inner surface of 
the joint, which he traversed till he arrived 
at the trochanter major. He now disengaged 
the top of this process from its maseular at- 
tachments, and, resuming the ampatating- 
knife, introduced it at the superior aagle of 
the wound, and made it appear at the infe- 
ferior one ; glided over the trochanter ma- 
jor, which he was enabled to do from the 
previous division of its attachments, and 
then, carrying knife dowawards and out- 
wards, formed the second or externat flap. 
Not more than half a mimute elapsed from 
the commencement of tire first lapto the ter- 
mination of the last one. Ten or twelve ar- 
teries, including the gluteal-and sciatic, were 
tied, and an inch of the sciatic nerve was 
drawn put and resected. The patient lost 
less than 12 ounces of bleod. 
The operation was followed by extreme 
prostration ; no urine was secreted for the 
first twelve hours; the pulse continued low, 
but rapid. She rallied, however, under the 
administration of stimulants, by the next 
day, aud from that time no other anfavour- 
able symptom 
Ww 


occurred. 
It is now five months since the operation ; 
the wound is merely superiicial ; not the 
slightest indication of the old pain has yet 
hen 


the operation was concluded, Mr. 
Mayo examined the stamp in the presence 
of his pupils. The sciatic nerve was en- 
larged at its cut extremity, but not cartila- 
ginous, as after the former resection. He 
then explained his reasous for expecting the 


favourable result which has fortumately en-| i 


sued, The case was one in which the 
nerves of the limb displayed a disposition to 
neuralgia. The affection might depend 
apon different causes. It sometimes 
ceeded from disease of the spinal cord. A 
case of neuralgia after amputation occurred 
in St. Bartholomew's pomp the patient 


died after some years of saffering ; there nu- 
merous cartilaginons and osseous deposits 
were found upon the posterior surface of the 
spinal marrow. Neuralgia resulting from 
such a cause would, of course, be incurable. 


pro- | rapidly increasing, and 


But it might be confined neniees to thé nerves 
of a limb; as an instance, the following 
case might mentioned :— 

A female presented herself at St. ——_ 
Hospital, with painful contractions of 
fingers. area. 
formed by Mr. Tyrrent. After the wound 
had cicatrized, neuralgia of the stamp ap- 
peared, for which Mr, Lancstarre resected 
the stump at the elbow ;. the neuralgia, how- 
ever, returned as before. At last; Mr. 
Beansny Cooper took off the remainder of 
the limb at the shoulder-joint ; the conse- 
quence was, that the affection never again 
returned. The patient, singularly enough, 
afterwards became an inmate of the Middle- 
sex for disease of the chest, where she had 
been seen by the pupils of the hospital. It 
was cerlainly difficuit to explain why the 
detachment of a limb at the joint should:so 
effectually arrest the malady; the divided 
ends of the nerves were still left in the stump. 
When the head of the bone remained, the 
muscles which were attached to it constantly 
tended, by their contractieus, to excite the 
wouaded nerves, which, it might be suppos- 
ed, became still more sensible to external im- 
pression by the formation of their bulbous 
terminations. Would not such 
amply suflicient where there was, as 
an idiosyncracy to neuralgia? In ‘Men's 


impression having been taken for that pur- 
pose. 
appears to be 


af the mes already 
amounts to some hundreds more than for 
the numbers of the year which has just 
ended, arrangements have been made for 


that 
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| 
| Case, as spasmodac 
thrown forwards and upwards, which was 
always accompanied with a temporary in- . 
crease of the pain. When the bone wasen- 
| tirely taken“away, pone of those movements 
could take place ; the muscles were atro- 
phied, and the nerves, no longer exposed to 
arly cause of excitement, would probably 
atrophise also. : 
THE LANCET. 
In consequence of the extraordinary de- Jor 
mand for the Stcpents’ Nomeer or TaE I 
Lancer (forming No. 1. of the two volumes Int 
for. 1836-37) an extra quantity has been that 
printed, and that number of the journal is to «€ 
still kept on sale at the Office. , que: 
The demand for No. 2 having unex- men 
pectedly exceeded the sale of the numbers stat 
of the last volume to’ a very considerable 
extent, those country readers who have p 
been disappointed by not receiving the 
usual supply, may now be furnished with 
es through the booksellers, an additional 
supplyimg numbers of the 
volume complete up to the end of N 
ber, by which time) the extent of th 
demand will’ be fully ascertained. | 


